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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every ise we publish teachers’ and administrators 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known im thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is t00 wo 


2.500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to Goo words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second 
ary education subjects. Typing should be double 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 5, N.Y 








NATIONAL COUNCIL tor the 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


The professional organization, founded in 1921, for supervisors and teachers of the social 


studies, a department of the National Education Association. 


Teachers and administrators i the social studies, who are members of the 
il lentify the sc] cs with their ! llow tca hers in the — ork of their 
zation tt y ] f fessnon ar d to uni 


extensive publ 


Social Education, which is publ h * June, Ju August, and 


September. Through it the Council ; opportunities for the publication of 


ontent, curriculum methods. Two regular departments, 


and “Sight and Sound in Social 


t materials and audio-visual aids in 


ts the newest books. In addition 
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An 8-point plea: 


Teacher Responsibility to the 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


By GERALD M. VAN POOL 


HE STATE student-council 


convention 
had just been adjourned but numerous 
small groups of student and faculty dele- 
gates still lingered in the auditorium, com- 
paring notes, jotting down addresses, in 
formally evaluating the two days of intense 
student-council activity, and speculating on 
the future of their individual high-school 
student councils 
“I have so many ideas that I can 
hardly wait to try them all out,” exclaimed 
one girl, 


new 


bubbling over with newly-dis- 
covered enthusiasm 
best 


“This is the 


meeting I ever at 
tended,” responded another. “If we don't 
have a good student council this year, with 
all the stuff I learned, it won't be my fault.” 

Many others eagerly told of their experi 
ences, the new tactics they had discovered, 
different projects for their councils to use 
and new and better methods of doing the 
daily routine tasks of 


The 


happy accomplishment was shattered, how 


any good student 


council festive and excited air of 


ever, bv a boy who had said very little but 


had listened, rather glumly, to all the 


others 

Finally he I've had a swell 
time and I've learned a lot of things. But 
nothing is going to change when I get back 
All of us from our school are rarin’ to go 


burst out 


and make our student council one of the 
best in the state, but we won't be able to do 
a thing.” 

“Why not?” 
“Who's 


that why you 


Everyone talked at 
“What's 


going to stop you?” 


once 
wrong in your school?” 
“Isn't 
came here? To do a better job back home?” 

When he could finally get a word in, the 
first boy tried to answer all the questions 
“We have 


school but it doesn’t amount to much be 


at once a student council in our 
cause we can't get any help from the teach 
ers! We students get a lot of swell ideas and 
try to sell them to the teachers but they 
don't want to be bothered with our plans 
They tell us they have too much to do with 
out trying to help the student council try 
out all kinds of fancy plans. Why, I heard 
at this convention about one council that 
goes from door to door at election time and 
distributes circulars asking all voters to get 
out and vote. Do you suppose we could do 
that in our school? I should guess not! 
“We tried to have a big homecoming 
dance last tall but of course we had to have 
chaperones, just like at every other school 
dance. We asked every teacher in our school 
to chaperone at that dance and out of al 
most fortv teachers do you know how many 
agreed to help us out? Three! That's all 


Just three! The principal finally had to 
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assign some teachers to the job and you can 
imagine how happy they were about that!” 

Ol course, there were many expressions 
of shocked should 


find it imconvenient to the student 


surprise that teachers 
assist 
council, and immediately the whole group 
began to give suggestions on how to inter 
est the faculty in what the student council 


is trying to do But the convention was 


over, most of the delegates had to catch 


trains or jump into the cars already im 
patie ntly snorting at the curb ready to start 
home ward 

The dejected delegate with his teacher 
back to 


must have been an unpleasant and frustrat 


problem finally left, to go what 


ifttw situation 


Possibly his school was an extreme case 


Possibly there were mitigating circum 


stances which, if described and fully under 


stinx! 


would have explained the apparent 


reluctance of his faculty to assist with stu 


dentcounal work. But, even if such were 


the case, it would not explain the fact that 
in almost every student-council convention, 
at any level, there is usually one discussion 


with some such title as: How Can 


Reduce Friction Be 
Students and the Faculty? 


giw ip 
the Student Council 


tween the 


This must be a rather common problem 


in high schools. In fact, one prominent stu 
lentcouncil sponsor wrote to me that one 
ol the 
of Student 


services of Association 


kind 


faculty 


the National 


Councils should be some 


of a campaign to make the entire 


aware ol, and as keenly interested im, the 


ouncal as are the and 


i 
stucent 


sponsors 
mil members 


that the student counc:! 


aintained wree whol 


with het 


gh«achool organwauen which 


represents everyone in the school; that it is 


whe i over-all organizauion which co 


ordinates—or at least ought to coordinate 


all highschool student activiues. Such being 


the case, she argued, 


the student council 


is Not just another club, one in which just 


a few might be interested. It is understand 
able that not too many students or teachers 
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would be interested in the Latin Club, the 
Math These 
and all the other clubs have a more or less 


Club, the Science Club, etc 


limited appeal—an appeal to people who 
like the things that those clubs do. But the 
student council is the one organization in 
the high school that reaches everyone in its 
attempts to teach good citizenship. There 
fore, as we are probably all citizens, the 
student council works for all of us and with 
all of us and deserves our support. 

But how 


I agree! I agree can we con 
vince the entire faculty of the average high 
that the 


concern just as much as it is the concern 


school student council ws theu 
of the one chosen to be the council sponsor? 

What help can we give student councils 
which ask—even beg—for understanding co- 
operation from the faculty? What can we 
do to enable delegates to come home from 
an inspiring convention, faces aglow with 
the excitement of wonderful plans for a 
new student-council year, to begin their 
work with the knowledge that their teach- 
ers are with them, supporting them, and 
giving them their best cooperation? How 
the ordinary student 
that 


been anywhere, that the faculty of 


can we assure cven 


council that has just been clected, 


hasn't 
the school believes in them to the extent of 
giving practical help and guidance, moral 
support, and friendly understanding? 


There are dozens of things we can do. If 


we really want to! 


1. Every teacher in the school can make 
himself familiar with the aims and objec 
tives of the student council, its philosophy, 
amd its purpose for existing. On some ox 
casions I have chided student-council mem 


bers, however gently, because they don't 


exactly what they and the council 


are supposed to do. In 


know 


too many cases, 


neither do the teachers 

All should know that the student council 
does not try to run the school—but that 
through the student council, the students 
of the high school have a means of express 


The student council is 


an agency 


ing their opimons 


a forum of public opinion, 





TeEACHER RESPONSIBILITY 


through which students learn to be good 
citizens by practicing good citizenship. The 
faculty should know and understand this. 

2. The faculty should evince an interest 
in the development of good citizens. We 
have all about us, on every hand, evidences 
of bad citizenship, so it is logical to suppose 
that the honest and sincere teacher should 
be interested in organizations that try to 
develop good citizens. This interest must 
not only be felt; it must be demonstrated. 
Members of the student council need to 
know immediately that they can come to 
their teachers with student-council prob- 
lems and that they will not be turned away. 

3. Students have the right to feel that 
they can ask for the cooperation of teach- 
ers on any number of projects and that they 
will receive it. This cooperation may be of 
many forms: a word of advice; chaperonage 
of a dance; assistance with posters; assist- 
ance in writing a newspaper article; or any 
of the hundreds of little things a teacher 
can do to cooperate with the student coun- 
cil 

I, having been a teacher for some twenty 
years, know full well the many demands 
made upon a teacher's time and energies. 
I also know full well that sometimes the 
only reward a cooperative teacher gets is 
another batch of requests for more help. 
One teacher complained, and with good 
reason, “I'm too good natured. I do every 
thing the kids ask me to do and what hap 
pens? When someone else wants a job done, 
who is asked to do it? You guessed it, I'm 
Some of the other teachers think 
I'm a sucker and maybe I am.” 


the one 


The trouble here, I imagine, is not that 
this one teacher does too much but that the 
If 


every teacher fulfilled his duties as well as 


others on the faculty don't do enough 


the teacher just mentioned, then there 
would be little one such 
teacher to carry the full load. 

4- Mistakes will be made, by students as 
well as teachers. It is unfair for teachers 
constantly to point to a student-council 
failure and ask why they should help the 


need for any 


TO THE Stupent CouNcIL 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The student-council idea is one of 
the most promising developments in 
our sometimes faltering education-for- 
democracy movement. Srudent govern- 
ment has popes or survived, in the 
face of many ice Here Mr. Van 
Pool ts concerned only with the handi- 
caps that result from faculty members’ 
attitudes. Addressing every teacher on 
the faculty of every secondary school, 
he asks eight things of them in behalf 
of the student council. Is he asking too 
much, or barely enough? The author 
is director of student activities, Na- 
thonal Association of Student Councils, 
Washington, D.C. 





council: “The council doesn't do anything 
right, anyway.” I was told of a situation in 
which the principal disbanded the council 
because it had not solved the noon-hour 
recreation program in one semester, a prob 
lem the faculty had wrestled with for years 
If mistakes are made, and they will be, it 
is only right for teachers to point them out 
but only as a guide to future action and 
not as something to throw into the faces 
of the council for years to come. The coun- 
cil is not to be condemned for an honest 
mistake. 

5. The council should never be dispar 
aged, in public or in private. Nor should 
council members be embarrassed or humili 
ated. I know of instances in which a stu 
dent-council member returned to class after 
a council meeting to be greeted in some 
such fashion as this, “Well, here's Mr. High 
and Mighty! So you decided to favor us 


with your presence again. | don't know if 
we can stand it to be in the same room with 


the president of the student council.” 

Another teacher told a student-council 
member, “You can't be in my class and be 
on the council. I need every minute of the 
period, every day, and if you're going to 
miss class you may as well drop out.” 

And still another, “We're supposed to 
have a report today from our student-coun- 
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cil representative but we haven't time. We 
need the time for the lesson and can't waste 
a minute of it on this report.’ 

These are only a few samples of the kind 
of things some teachers say to and about 
the student council, How can we expect the 
«xhool to respect the council, to cooper ate 
with it, to support its projects if some teach 
ers are constantly saying deprecatory things 
about the council 


and its members? It is 


quite obvious that teachers of this type are 
convinced that what is important in school 


ss the ct, not the child! 

6. Praise where possible and criticize, if 
necessary at all, in private. Everyone lkes 
to be told whether he is doing a good job 
aml the members of the student council are 
no exception. If the councl members have 
tell them so. If they have 


take 


sympathetic advice, Be patient and remem 


d ie good work 


made mistakes them aside and offer 


ber that the student council is primarily 


1 teaching device. If it is not possible to 


see the results of student.council work im 


mediately, there ts no reason for being dis 


couraged or angry. Sometimes there will 


never be readily apparent results but this 


does not mean that nothing was accom 


plished Like bread cast upon the waters, we 


don't alwavs know when we have taught 


umd when the student has learned I here 


fore, we must be patient and just hope that 


evervone who comes into contact with the 


sudent counal has somehow been 
chanwed bw the experience 

a sien of weakness 
It is not a sien of 
to admit that a certain 


him licked! Maybe 


ve it. Maybe it's a problem 


ea her 
ool has 


stuclent 


If so. we should not fee! 


' 
| upon 


students for theu 
It is not unreasonable 
on a faculty 


Stu 


to ask sor st in in 


meeting in ord r to wet their viewpoint 


dents want to feel att are needed and 


nlent councal w an organization 


h the students can render valu 
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able assistance to the school’s program. 

8. Remember that the school belongs to 
all—it is not the teacher's school nor is it 
the student's school. If such, then, is the 
case, teachers have a real responsibility 
towards their students and must feel that 
the opinion of a student is at times as valu 
able as that of any member of the faculty 
No longer is it “smart,” if ever it was, for 
a teacher or principal to say, with what is 
supposed to be indignant self-righteousness, 

No kid is going to tell me how to run my 
school!” 

Well, no student wants to 
school, Mr. Principal. All 


be treated as a human being with ideas, 


Tun your 


he wants is tuo 


suggestions, plans, projects, and maybe a 


few complaints. He has the right to be 


heard by the faculty; he has a nght to ex 


pect sympathetic cooperation understand 


ing, and friendly assistance. Teachers can 


do a great deal toward making the student 


council work and toward establishing a 


pleasantet and more congenial school com 
munity if they will remember, and practice, 


the following 


t. Know exactly and specifically what the student 


counct! really 


2. Demonstrate a healthy interest in what the 


il when asked 


il projects 


standing —never cyni 


ithe 
png 


ers when possible criti 


; { necessary, make 


rk by giving some work to do 


Remember that the school is a cooperative en 
be Utopian to expect all of these 
But if 


preceding suggestions is car 


come to pass any fair 


any appreciable number of 


faculty vrs, I can foresee a glorious 


future student council and its lofty 
ideals of better citizenship through better 


leadership! 





DON’T BLAME YOUTH: 


A principal gets down to cases 
By ANNA E. LAWSON 


Cr MORNING,” said a discouraged look- 
ing mother, as she sat down in the 


desk. 
Although this mother was well groomed and 
evidently belonged to the so-called upper 


comfortable roomy chair beside my 


middle class, everything about her manner 
said that it was not a good morning with 
her 

“I want to enter my daughter, Janet, in 
your junior high school,” she continued, 
“but do you mind my saying that I am 
utterly astonished at the behavior of the 
young people here in the city? It was bad 
enough in the small town from which we 
moved, but it seems to be much worse here. 
In fact, one reason why I was glad to move 
was because I thought that you school peo- 
ple in the city were paid better, and so you 
would be able to do more for the children. 

“Why, do you know,” she went on, her 
discouragement giving way to belligerency, 
“IT was nearly knocked down on the bus 
when I took my son to enter him in high 
school yesterday. I saw two boys sitting in 
a rear seat gambling, yes, actually gambling 
Those high-school boys and girls are hood- 
lums and bad characters. Your junior-high 
school pupils are just as disgraceful, too 
When we stopped at the corner store this 
morning to buy my daughter some pencils 
we saw 

“Good morning, Janet,” I said, offering 
her my hand. “Welcome to our school 
Perhaps I can prove to you and to your 
mother that her first impression is not 
wholly correct.” 

The girl looked puzzled for a second and 
then gave me a flabby hand in return, but 
she accompamied it with a radiant smile. 


I liked the girl at once, and wondered how 


I might be able to help the mother. 

“Don't mind Mom,” said Janet. “My 
brother and I were crazy to come to the 
city, These kids are all right. Mom always 
talks like that.” 

Ihe mother sighed. I still liked the girl. 
The details of admitting her to school were 
soon completed, and I made a penciled 
memo to myself to see more of this girl and 
to discuss her with her guidance counselor 

“Well,” said the mother, “it's good to 


have them settled at last 


I'll be going 
now.’ 

“Wait a minute,” I insisted “I am sure 
that you will be interested in knowing some 
of the splendid things the pupils in this 
junior high school are doing. They are also 
doing an excellent job in the high school 
where you placed your son yesterday, Our 
youngsters aren't all wrong. If you can spare 
twenty minutes, let me show you some of 
the high spots in our building.” 

“I am sorry,” the mother replied, smiling, 
“but I have several appointments. I am 
sure that my daughter is in good hands. I'll 
be running along.” 

“But may I ask you to attend the next 
mecting of our Parents’ Association?” I 
persisted. “Won't you and your husband 
join us 


o'clock?” 


next Tuesday evening at eight 

“Oh, it is far too soon for us to tie our 
selves down to joining a parents’ associa 
tion,” she parried. “You see, we are just 
getting settled in the city, and we want to 
sort of look the ground over before we 
join any groups. I really must be going 
now.” 

And she bustled out of the office. All the 
that 


discouragement she had shown on 
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entering and the petulance that she had 
worked up in her tirade had disappeared 
completely. Her children were comfortably 
disposed of. She could now throw off the 
problem of their schooling entirely 

I closed my office door and went into a 
brown study 

“What is wrong?” I asked myself for the 
millionth time 

I know that some of our children give 
the appearance of hoodlums. I know that 
many go too far in their rebellion against 
accepted codes of behavior. Some of them 
utterly defy parental control, scoff at re 
go to excesses in drinking and in 


flout all Yet 


teacher oar parent 


ligion 


sex affairs, and safety rules 


when a wise leader or 


tries to guide either a large or a small group 


of young people, at least ninetyseven per 


cent of them can be moulded, directed, de 
When 


bovs and girle can 


veloped controlled, or even ruled 


a major interest of our 


be found, there is no limit to their ability 


to their power to work, and to the results 


that they are able to achieve in carrving 


out any sort of project. Of course this wise 
leader must sometimes have a hand in 
helping to inspire that major interest 
“We 
said to 
Whom 


Soarety 


these children,” I 
“The fault 
shall we 
The 


that 


must not blame 


myself hes elsewhere 


The 


These are 


blame? educators? 


parents strong 


forces surround and influence our 
children 

that I had been asked to ad 
meeting of Asecx ia 
had Janet's be 
What should I talk about 


Should I 


I recalled 
dress the the Parents 


tion to which I invited 


wildered mother 


next i ulay evening ramble 


on about this and 
feel 


usually <« } j I neo punches 


that and make the par 


ents satished with themselves as I 


amd te 
Presen 

would wt irash 
iw ’ 

and queries 


is what I 
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DON'T BLAME YOUTH 

When two boys sat on the rear seat of a 
bus on their way to high school one morn 
ing, and cut a deck of cards and exchanged 
dimes at each cut, were they incipient 
gamblers, headed for unprincipled and law 
less lives? 

When three pretty girls almost draped 
themselves over the shoulders of the bus 
driver and flirted outrageously with him, 
were they destined to become loose women? 

When three boys copied the homework 
of a fourth and each paid him a quarter, 
were they beginning a graft ring with 
possible implications of blackmail? 

Why are our children doing these things? 

Whose fault is it? 

I firmly believe that the blame lies 
«juarely on the shoulders of the adults of 
the world. We 


they are, both through the factors that we 


make our children what 
pass on to them by inheritance, and through 
the patterns and examples that we set for 
Did you think of 


the inheritance of your children, mothers 


them in our daily living 


and fathers, when you selected your mate? 


What are you doing about the ideals of 


acceptable behavior with which you are 
th What are the 


surrounding them? high 


points of culture in modern living? Are 
they drinking, gambling, philandering, 
grafting, using narcotics, double-crossing in 
any way to make a quick dollar? 


Why shouldn't those two bovs take a 


lance at increasing their ready cash when 
see their after day 
at the card table? If 


your 


parents try it day 


track or 


Tract 


in say that son never saw gam 


} 


in his home, then you are one of those 


whose children mov be influenced 


broad base of society's example 


in by the far narrower base of the 


environment. Both have differing de 


) as they affect our children 


ows who was gambling in 


wavy to school might have 


my bov. The world seems 


any and every type of 





Don't Brame Youtu: Principat Gets Down To CAses 


gambling. Perhaps some of us parents and 
teachers find a bridge game a bit boring 
unless there is “something up to make it 
interesting.” Many of our churches resort 
to games of chance to augment their in- 
comes, and perhaps we do not disapprove 
too strongly. But we are horrified when we 
see our own sons gambling. We say smugly, 
“I wasn't doing it at his age.” 

No, folks, perhaps you were not gambling, 
but I venture to say that you were doing 
something of which your parents did not 
approve, and they told you about it. What 
effect did that have on you? Let's be truth- 
ful. You resented your parents’ interfer- 
ence. So, when we try to talk to our chil- 
dren about things like gambling, they are 
going to resent it too. They are going to 
tell us, in a rather disagreeable ry, that 
we do not want them to have any fun, that 
we do not understand them, or that we are 
not up to date. 

While we are focusing our attention on 
the two boys who were gambling in order 
to while away the boredom of a twenty- 
minute bus trip, let us not forget that we 
could also be studying a host of other 
equally serious problems that are involving 
our sons or daughters. For the time being, 
let us concentrate on this problem of boys 
who gamble. 

A most important step in attacking this 
is to rid our minds of placing any blame, 
for the present, on the boys themselves. 

Our social code accepts and approves 
many types of gambling, from the “sport of 
kings” to the bingo game in the church 
parish house. Run over them in your mind. 
Each one of you can list, with no hesitancy, 
a dozen different kinds of gambling, and 
they would not all be the same items if we 
compared them. Our legal code prohibits 
most forms of gambling, but our under- 
world finds ways of getting around these 
laws. 

Some of you are saying to yourselves that 
gambling can never be abolished entirely, 
and you are probably right because gam- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Miss Lawson has become impatient 
with the adults who apply unpleasant 
adjectives and nouns to young people, 
and are so ready to predict where they 
will wind up. She speaks out in pre- 
senting some cases of young people and 
of parents, and in placing the blame 
where she is convinced it belongs. What 
can be done about our much-adjec- 
trved and much-nouned young? She of- 
fers her idea, but thinks some people 
won't like it “because it isn't any cut 


and dried prescription.” The author is 
principal of Howe Junior High School, 
New York City. 





bling appeals to certain facets in our com- 
plex human make-up. On the other hand, 
every adult is wondering whether his own 
boy was one of those who was gambling, and 
is fervently hoping that his son has not yet 
succumbed to the lure of games of chance. 
You can’t see how this vice can be curbed, 
and yet you do not want your own children 
to become addicts. That is what creates the 
problem and makes it so serious. You want 
desperately to know the answer. If you are 
not worrying about the menace of gam- 
bling, then perhaps you fear that some other 
vice or weakness will engulf your child. 
You want to know the answer about that, 
too. 

The answer is not simple nor straight- 
forward. In fact, it is even more complex 
than the problem. But I firmly believe 
that there is an answer. Some of you are 
now saying to yourselves, “When I learn 
this answer, I shall have ten minutes of 
serious conversation with Junior.” 

Oh, no, mothers and fathers and teach- 
ers. It will mot be that easy. It will not be 
easy at all. You cannot undo in ten minutes 
what has been accomplished during the past 
ten weeks, or ten months, or ten years of 
your child's life. What has been going on 
in the world in the past ten centuries has 
taken its toll, also. It has placed its stamp 
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indelibly on the patterns of our lives 
What, then, is this extremely complex 
answer to a most vital question? You are 
not going to like it because it isn't any cut 
and dried prescription. It will work in some 
cases but not in every one. Its success will 


require patience and sacrifice, love, and 
deep understanding on the part of those 
who try to help our young people. It will 
involve immediate action as well as a long 
range program 

For this immediate action, the best solu 
tion that psychology can offer is that of 
T his 


find something for 


substitution to the lay mind, means 


that you must these 


who have learned to like to gamble, 
little 


bovs 


that will catch their interest just a 


That, 


and educators, and pastors, is your problem 


more than gambling has parents, 


It means a long and searching study of 


each individual whom we wish to reach 


and influence. It may mean a series of 


failures before we achieve success, and suc 
cess will probably only be reached with 
ninety seven per cent or thereabouts of the 
youth whom we try to help Much that we 
and misunder 
But 


hearts of most of these youngsters 


fault of the 


be resented 


stool boys and gurls we will 


reach the 


if we persist and it will be the 


oldsters if youth is not guided and directed 


along better paths than many are now tak 


ing 
It so happens that one of those boys who 


' 


was gambling on the bus has a ceep and 


avicdl desire to own a canoe of his own, but 


his parents will not permuat it His hobby is 


canoes and canocing, or was a short time 


he is turning to gambling, it is def 
y the fault of his parents because they 
will not cooperate with the boy in his major 
hobby 


He has 


ow irrasne mh woe at the 


learned to be an expert 


camp where 


! 
every surimcr?’ > 


« hampered in theu 
countrv<tlub activities, Of course this par 
country club 


club 


ticular as does practically 


every country sustains as much gam 
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bling and drinking as it does golf and ten 
nis 

Whenever the boy mentions his wish for 
a canoe he is met with an avalanche of weak 
such as 


arguments, canoes are expensive, 


canoes are unsafe, a canoe will keep you 


away from home. The mother usually in 
sists that the canoe cannot be bought just 
now because this or that room needs to be 
done over and interior decorators are ex 
pensive. The father must have a new car 
every year. “Can't drive my family up to the 
club in a jalopy,” he roars 

Don't blame this boy because he is gam 
bling. At the beginning he was not partic 
ularly interested in it. Selfish parents could 
not or would not see that his canoe hobby 
could have been so directed and developed 


that he would not have turned to the sor- 


did practice of gambling. The boy's camp 


counsellor, who has the boy's confidence, 
has talked with the parents, but can get 
nowhere boy's 


The father increases the 


allowance, thus making it easier for him 
cries “No.” The 
“You want to 


The boy is now headed for 


to gamble more, and 


mother weeps and says, 
drown my boy 
a long slow drowning in a deep sea of gam 
bling 

Who is to blame? Don't blame the boy 
Tell we who is to blame in this next case 


A lovely 


sucked into an ugly affair with a scoundrel 


sixteen-year-old girl is being 


olf a bartender because of the sheer bore 


dom of her monotonous and humdrum 


home life, which does not provide an out 
let for her tremendous excess of vitality 
No one steered her into a healthy blossom 
ing of her longings to be alive. This girl 


has a voice of unusual caliber in 


singing 
addition to that most valuable trait of stick 
tortiveness. She could have been guided 
easily into a program of voice culture which 


fund of 


animation until she was old enough to make 


would have absorbed her great 
The father 


said that he did not want the girl to be 


a wise choice of her companions 


come a singer, because singers became “bad 
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women.” As a result, the daughter will 
doubtless run away from home before long 
and be singing in the cheap barroom of her 
lover. Do not blame the girl. 

Ihe long-range program has been going 
on ever since the world began. It is the 
everlasting struggle between right and 
wrong. The Church and every ethical code 
in existence has been putting up a tremen- 
dous fight against the so-called forces of evil 
They have given these forces a leader and 
have called that leader Satan or the Devil 
This story-book trick of giving the leader 
a name is simply a device to make the war 
against evil a bit more realistic to average 
people 

What 
They 


these forces of evil? 
the weaknesses of the human 
mind and body and their manifestations. 


exactly are 


are 


This places the real battle between right 
and wrong within every individual. It has 
been going on since life began and will 
continue as long as life exists. And we must 
keep it going on. We must never stop. 
History has proved time and time again 
that a germ of Right fighting Wrong in the 
minds of many, many people, both high and 
low, will accomplish most breath-taking 
and astonishing results. Current history is 
still controversial, but let us take the story 
Revolution, It is a fact 
that the British Regulars won most of the 


of the American 


formal battles, but there existed among the 
people who were scattered throughout the 
colonies a will to obtain their freedom, 
which prevailed in the end. The Redcoats 
won victory after victory, but they did not 
win the war. In the minds and hearts of 
the colonists, this was a fight for liberty 
against oppression. In the end, in spite of 
their victories, the British had to give up 
and go home. Why? Because the determi- 
nation of many people to make the Right 
win will usually outweigh material efforts 

Let us assume that the vice of gambling 
There 
can still be more people in a community 


who do not gamble than who do. There 


cannot be completely obliterated 
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can be twenty churches with no gambling 
to one barroom where it flourishes. There 
can be a thousand citizens who do not 
gamble to a hundred who do. Think how 
greatly this would minimize the tempta- 
And where shall 
it start? It must begin with parents and 


tions to boys and girls 


teachers who do not want to see their chil 
dren become gamblers. 

Study your boys and girls. Study them 
in the light of your own youth and your 
own weaknesses and strengths. Discover 
their major interest or help create one 
Build, build, build it high in the mind of 
your child. Suffuse it with emotion: fun, 
ambition, pride, competition. Remember 
that there is no vice that 
today 


threatens our 
that cannot be erased from 
their behavior patterns if something of 
greater interest is substituted. Keep the 
youngsters busy, busy, so busy with worth. 
while things that there is no time or energy 


youth 


left for undesirable patterns. Start when 
they are young. Love them greatly, but not 
in a maudlin way. Never cease believing 
in your own heart that Right can win 

If things are wrong with our boys and 
girls the blame certainly is ours. Do not 
blame youth. 


I finished my paper. I would like to have 
told those parents still more true stories of 
youngsters who are on the wrong track be- 
cause of the unwise guidance or the lack 
of guidance of the adults whose lives touch 
theirs closely. I would like to have told 
them about Janet's mother and her com 
plete loss of interest in the behavior of our 
children as soon as she had thrown the 
responsibility for her own children’s guid 
ance on the schools. I could have done it 
safely because Janet's mother will not be 
at the mecting. 


Will I even read this paper to the parents 
next Tuesday evening? 


Have I, as the 
principal of this school, the courage to face 
these mothers and fathers with facts that 
will hit so close to home? At this moment, 
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I am not sure, so some of the blame for the 
waywardness of our youth should fal! upon 
me, an educator 

I dare every school supervisor who per- 
uses this article, to read my paper, or a 


oe 
Jricha of 
By TED 
ALWAYS FAILS! 


but one which stimulates laughter, which 


A peculiar approach 


in turn may stimulate effort, is to have 
each student in a class, particularly shortly 
make out 
This 


the re 


after the beginning of a course 
a report on “How to Get an ‘Fo in 
Made 


sults may well be the springboard for some 


Class.” ludicrous enough, 


good guidance on study habits 


BOOK COVERS 


covers obtain paper covers with merchants’ 


lo protect te xtbook 


advertising on them so that the covers can 


be furished free to the pupils. The adver 


tising can be sold as a club fund-raising 
project for any school group Matthew § 


Miletuh, Los Angeles 


VIVID EXAMPLES—Vivid examples are 
valuable teaching assets. It is helpful to the 
teacher to keep a card index, according to 


subject matter, or unit heads, of meaning 


ful illustrations and examples for each unit 


presented. For example, in public-speaking 


on's Nove: Readers ted to 
ids and dew which ty be of 
thers Ple try te ef mirt 
wer the heroeter 
re Preferved, tf 


ure to ghee your 


es all rrahts 
incl iana sd : 10 items will be 
Tue 
rdon teaches in 


Los 


vretur {4deew stroma ff 


Ciragine Hows Dr G 
Fast Los Angeles Junior 
ingeles al 


College 
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similar one, to his own parents’ associa 
tion. How many of you will take the dare? 
Or should some blame for juvenile delin- 
quency fall on you, too? But don’t blame 
youth 


the Jrade 


GORDON 


classes there should be a card with good 
and poor examples of attenuon-getting in- 
troducuons, etc.—Norma J. Reno, Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh 


EXAMINATION MORALE—Most 
children in the junior high schools get 
all keyed up about tests and the boys and 
girls in my room are no different. Here is 
the little trick I used to ease the tension: I 
make the very first question so easy that 
they have to laugh and soon, bingo, the 
tension is gone. For example, on my his 
tory test today my first question was “Who 
Tomb?” It 
is a wonderful morale builder just before a 


is buried in Grant's certainly 


Iry it and see.—Valle Latianzio, Jones 


Junior High School, Hartford, Conn. 


test 


PRODUCING 


ma ps 


MAPS—To 
scenes, theatrical back- 


draw large 


scale outline 
drops, etc., trace the outline or scene from a 
projected figure. The desired material can be 
traced on standard lantern slides and pro- 
jected on the blackboard or backdrop. If the 
source picture or map is larger than the 
lantern slide, use several slides and project 
as many segments as needed. Ink or pencil 
etched or 


can be used on 


slides and a china marking pencil, such as 


ground glass 


merchants use to mark glass or dishes, will 


mark on 3 n glass slide. The projected 


black and white negative, of course, can be 
traced and painted for color —Leland § 
March, 


County Publix 


Instruction, Monroe 
Schools, Key West, Fla 


Director of 





ATOMIC ENERGY: 


Resource Materials for Many Purposes 


By 
B. FRANK GILLETTE 


I WOULD po something about atomic-en- 
ergy teaching if it weren't so abstract. 
Why, high-school kids simply aren’t mature 
enough to grasp such involved ideas as mass- 
energy relationships, nuclear particles, pack- 
ing factor, and potential barrier. A teacher 
can't get such important ideas across to 
the average highschool pupil. Nuclear 
physics should be left to the college level— 
in select classes in physics.” 

So spoke one high-school teacher. In 
these remarks he reflected the opinion of a 
sizeable group of teachers who were ration- 
alizing why they were not doing more about 
atomic-energy education in high school. 

I believe that such opinions merely con 
stitute alibis or excuses; a great deal of evi 
dence supports the thesis that high-school 
pupils can and do understand many of the 
basic concepts of nuclear physics. But, even 
more important, in 1950 they must under- 
stand the problems of this atomic age, and 
part of that understanding is contingent 
upon a clear knowledge of nuclear structure 
and phenomena. Many schools have made 
courageous attempts to overcome this cul 
riculum lag, and their successes can be a 
stimulus to others which have procrasti- 
nated 

One of the clearest reassurances to the 
hesitant teacher is to point out the ava- 
lanche of instructional materials being 
made available in ever-increasing amounts. 
The May 1950 issue of Reader's Guide refers 
to some 45, different items dealing with such 
diverse categories of atomic energy as indus 
trial uses, control, economic aspects, de 
fense, fusion, isotopes, the cyclotron, and 
the hydrogen bomb. Examination of cur 
rent issues of such representative “laymen's” 


magazines as Colliers, Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Scientific American, Time, 
Quick, and Look shows clearly how much 
instructional material (on a non-technical 
level) is available for classroom use. 

Quick for September 11, 1950 carries an 
article on “What the A-Bomb Does” and 
describes in simple, non-technical language 
the three kinds of damage done by an 
atomic bomb. “Hiroshima” in Colliers for 
August 5, 1950 tells a highly dramatic ver- 
sion of atomic-bomb damage. Many of these 
articles are accompanied by excellent pic 
tures which help make the ideas more con- 
crete. 

The August 1950 Education Index lists 
1g items dealing with atomic-energy educa- 
tion on a professional basis. When one 
consults these articles, it is clear that class 
room teachers can receive considerable help 
from the authors on suggested teaching 
aids, experiences, objectives, and content in 
formation. The November 1949 article in 
School Life entitled “Mouse Traps for 
Chain Reaction,” for example, tells how 
the high school at Keene, N.H., attacked 
the problem by encouraging student-made 
equipment. These pupils did not have to 
wait for an expensive outlay before study 
ing nuclear reactions, 

The film and the filmstrip represent other 
useful materials for this subject. One of the 
best examples is the Life Filmstrip, The 
Atom. This is drawn largely from a series of 
pi tures published originally in Life on 
May 16, 1949. This filmstrip gives a simple 
explanation of the structure and behavior 
of the atom and demonstrates the step-by 
step progress of deductive reasoning which 
had first to prove the existence of atoms, 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


“I have been deeply concerned about 
the failure of high-school teachers to 
move ahead more quickly in the sul 
ject of atomic energy,” writes Dr Gil 
lette, assistant professor of education 
in the School of Education, Stanford 
Stanford, Cal. He presents 
resource materials from 
that is available to 


U neversty 
a variety of 
“the 
teachers 


avalanche” 





and has since led to their analysis, measur 
ment, and classification. Teachers who have 
used this aid have attested to its usefulness 
in establishing concepts of atomic structure 


Used The 
ftom will help overcome that psychological 


and binding forces carefully, 


black held by too many teachers and pupils, 


a block which represents largely a fear 


of abstractness and an inability to visualize 


nuclear phenomena Physics has been ce 


scribed so often as the special province of 


an Oppenheimer or a Lawrence that the 


average adult is scared silly in thinking 


about it 
A film which has had 


many ™ howls is 


a good market for 
fiom 


Fin ve lopacdia 


use in Energy, dius 


tributed by Britannica 


Filsvs, Ine lhis is a ten-minute, 16mm 


sound hile proxtuced for educational put 
poses. When this film was used in an Atomnu 
Energy Education Workshop at Stanford 
l'niversity in the summer of 1qso0, it was the 
onsensus of the experienced teachers pres 
ent that it was more useful as a mid-point 
facts of atomic stru 


summary of the ture 


than as an introductory aid. With some re 


study. however, it can be used fairly early in 


sunit on atomic ecneTeyy 
charts distributed for a 


Services 


\ wries of sik 


small « by the 


Ldiwese 


irge Educational 
Flectru Corpora 
| 


of many teachers 


n of Westinghous 


tion’ has won the acclaim 


These charts tell the story of atomic energy 


in clear terms for high-school clases of aver 


Pittsburgh qo. Pa 


*Address gt 4 


age intelligence. One chart shows pictures 
of the tools used by nuclear physicists, an 
other gives a calendar of significant dis 
coveries in story from Be 
True, these charts cannot 
not be 


this dramatix 
querel to Bikini 
used entirely as self 


and should 


study devices. They provide a stimulating 
uidition to group study of this area 

One of the most effective media for 
dramatizing atomic-energy education is the 
radio, During the summer of 1950 the Na 
tional Broadcasting Company released a 
series of four half-hour programs entitled 

The Quick and the Dead.” With Bob 
Hope as master of ceremonies and William 
Lawrence as chief narrator, these four pro 


grams of nuclear 


gave a story energy in 
simple, non-technical language. These pres- 
entations were directed to lay, adult audi- 
ences, but they would be equally effective 
with Many 


teachers listened to these programs and had 


many classes 


high-school 
disk or wire recordings made for later class 
room use. NBC planned to repeat the same 
series later in the year and undoubtedly 
other broadcasting chains have pians for 
The alert 


teacher should spot these programs in ad 


similar educational ventures 


vance and prepare for them. Advance list 
may be obtained eact 
month from CBS, NBC 
ind local stations 
Another kind of material 
developed for this topic is the comic book 


These “now acce ptable « 


ings of programs 


and other chains 
instructional 


classroom aids ap 
pear to be particularly useful for the slow 


readers, and in this case for those pupils 


particularly many girls—who are not greatly 
interested in the physical sciences. General 
Electric Company’ now distributes for class 
book the 


has well, 


room 
Atom 


teachers 


use a entitled “Inside 


This 


claiming 


gone 


that 


over very 


children read it 

eagerly and then appear to grasp much bet 

ter the inner structure of the atom 
Another recent o 


mic book on this sub 


"Address Schenectady « NY 
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ject is distributed by the Educational Divi- 
sion of King Features Syndicate, Inc. This 
book is named “Dagwood Splits the Atom,” 
and is done in the usual Blondie-Dagwood 
style! Some teachers might object to this 
wedding of everyday newspaper comics with 
something so high and mighty as atomic 
energy, but the book is really quite repu- 
table. It was prepared with the scientific 
advice of Lt. General Leslie R. Groves, Dr. 
John R. Dunning, and Dr. Louis M. Heil— 
all accepted authorities in this held, _ 
Student-made models and mockups 
should be considered, too. It is relatively 
easy to construct devices illustrating the 
concept of chain reaction. This may be 
done either by the mouse-trap or the match- 
head method. In the former, a collection of 
mouse-traps is arranged under a plastic 
or glass cover, loaded with corks (neutrons), 
and then triggered off by tipping one of 
the key traps by an outside “neutron” — 
which precipitates a whole chain reaction 
In the second device, match heads are glued 
to a board or piece of metal in such a 
fashion that an initial head touches two 
others, each of which touches two others, 
and so on. Lighting the first one causes 
the whole chain to ignite almost like a 
bunch of fire-crackers. This device has one 
advantage over the mouse-trap method, in 
that leaving a segment of match stick be 
tween part of the string of match heads 
will cause a fizzling out of the reaction 
analogous to the use of a moderator in an 
atomic reactor. 


Bibliographies on atomic energy are now 
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available from many sources. One of the 
most complete series is distributed by the 
U. 8. Office of Education, listing separately 
(1) Bibliography of Bibliographies on 
Atomic Energy, (2) a Bibliography for 
Teachers, (3) Introductory Bibliography for 
Teachers, Students, and Adult Discussion 
Groups, and (4) Inexpensive Books and 
Pamphlets on Atomic Energy. The last 
bibliography consists of nine pages of care- 
fully selected items which will help any 
teacher build up a remarkably complete 
library of aids. Science teachers and social- 
studies teachers can work together effec- 
tively by exchanging materials, because 
both areas are now being reached by a grow 
ing flood of atomic-energy resource aids of 
all kinds. 

The use of current materials in atomic 
energy education is essential for success 
with highschool pupils. Just as the 
cooperating teachers in the California 
Council for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion? found that pupil interest and pupil 
learning were enhanced by competent use 
of a wide variety of current materials, like- 
wise the concepts of atomic energy will be 
made more meaningful and less abstract by 
wise use of newspapers, magazines, charts, 


the radio, films, filmstrips, and models 
With such discerning use of current ma 
terials, no teacher can honestly say that 
atomic energy concepts are too abstract for 
high-school pupils of today. 


*Lucien B. Kinney and 
Editors, Better a 
terials, Stanford, Cal 
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Katharine Dresden 
Through Current Ma 
tanford University Press, 


Current-Events Scheme 


The study of contemporary affairs constitutes a 
vital part of the blood stream of the curriculum. As 
such, it need not replace courses in history, geog- 
raphy 


government, or economic and social prob 


lems. Rather, it is a point of view with respect to 
ways these courses should be taught. Important 
current issues have their roots deep in the past 
cannot be dealt effectively 


considering contemporary ramifications 


and with 


by simply 


Furthermore, it is not the exclusive province of any 
subject-matter area to help prepare youth to deal 
with comtemporary afflairs—it is a task for the 
total school program and even encompasses the 
entire community. At the same time, the major re 
sponsibility does rest squarely on the social studies, 
dealing as they do with the very warp and woof 
of every area suggested as problems confronting so 
ciety. Mesans F. Hasrsnoen in Social Education 





Striking a Sane 


BALANCE in 


Pupil-Teacher Planning 


By 


FRANK L. STEEVES 


UPIL PLANNING, as distinct from teacher 
P ptezaing is an educational idea easy 
to define in theory but seldom encountered 
in actual practice. Like many other prob 
lems in education, pupil planning, when 
discussed in the abstract, can be analyzed 
and interpreted as though it existed in some 
kind of 


sumedly totalitarian system of teacher plan 


democrat opposition to an as 


ning 
Actually of 


situation is rarely all black or all white, all 


course, the real teaching 


democracy or all dictatorship Good class 
room teaching demands a large amount of 
careful teacher planning as well as designed 
opportunity for pupil planning 


Io the dewree that lessons or units are 


teacher orwanized, initiated, and carried 


out. the teaching may be considered teacher 


planned. Extreme teacher direction, par 


ticularly in the carrving out of an assign 


ment unquestionably results in the dicta 
torial, teacher dominated type of classroom 


How 


the extreme in pupil planning as a 


ly condemned | 


general by educators 


ever 
sound educational concept may be equally 


condemned. Experimental teaching where 


in the teacher meets his pupils with no idea 


of what topics will be studied, or in what 
how 


sequuence or is not the type of teach 


ing recommended for evervday use by the 


working pub ic whoo! teacher his typ. ol 
program belongs in the laboratory school 

I he 
» rted 
help point the 


results of successful programs re 
from such experimental classes can 
way to further teacher-pupil 
planning, but they never unply that the 
teacher should surrender his courses to the 
wishes of pupal upils are no more quali 


hed to ould be studied, to 


organize lessons or units, or to choose the 
tools of study best suited to a particular 
unit than the average medical patient is 
qualihed to remove his own appendix 
The extreme in pupil planning is n 
planning, and unplanned teaching is the 
curse of progressive education. Lack of ade 
teachers 


quate planning by incompetent 


can never be condoned. Too many feebl 
teachers and too many teachers of teachers 
are too glib in citing generalized objectives 
pertaining to “democracy” as the excuse for 
lack of competent teacher planning 

lack of 


teacher necessitates considerable pupil dis 


Obviously, planning by the 


cussion and decision. If such discussion and 
decision actually are democratic in nature 
it cannot be denied that some of the ways 
of democracy probably accrue to the partici 
pants Probably, also, they pick up some 
concepts and skills which will be of value 
beyond school 

The purpose of this article is not to deny 
that some good may be accomplished even 
} 


vy unplanned 


result also from teaching in which ‘pupils 


teaching. Some good may 


ure denied any opportunity to share in 


planning. The purpose here is to suggest 


and into 


that best teaching is the result of planned 
organized § activity 


which the 
teacher has put considerable thought and 
for which he has prepared carefully 
Even democracy can be taught by the 
teacher who knows what he wants to teach 
It is not necessary or desirable to assume 
that pupils learn democracy as the inciden 
tal result of planning their school work 
Learning democracy is a complicated task 
facts, 


skills, ideals, and habits, which 


liring the acquisition of many 
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cannot be trusted to the vagaries of the 
pupil-planned course. Chaos, perpetrated 
in the name of democracy on the assump- 
tion that teacher direction and planning 
are not democratic, is the chief impression 
which many lay people have of the so-called 
progressive classroom. 

A further criticism of unrestricted pupil 
planning must be posed by any educator 
who accepts evaluation as a valid necessity 
to all good teaching. Measurement of pupil 
growth is possible only if the learning out- 
comes in which pupils are expected to grow 
have been identified and stated specifically 
by the teacher. No pupil can state specifi- 
cally the objectives he is supposed to acquire 
from his courses. This is the teacher's prob- 
lem and must remain so. 

Since in unplanned teaching no objec- 
tives possibly can be defined, except as 
guessed by the teacher, valid evaluation is 
impossible. The outcomes must always re- 
main in doubt. This is precisely why the 
most outspoken proponents of uncontrolled 
pupil planning always deal in the vagueness 
represented by appreciations and attitudes, 
which are subject to measurement only 
with extreme difhculty. Where objectives 
are really unknown, verbalizations concern- 
ing long-range appreciation and attitudes 
are convenient substitutions. 

Fortunately, as noted, actual practice by 
all except a few die-hard traditionalists on 
the one hand and by a few ultra-progres- 
sives on the other puts planning by both 
teachers and pupils in proper balance. 
Pupils should be encouraged to plan their 
work within a frame of reference previ 
Individual 
pupils always should be allowed to engage 


ously identified by the teacher 


in optional work suited to their individual 
tastes. Choice in required work given by 
the teacher may be allowed. On occasion, 
pupilinitiated problems should be under- 
taken provided such problems bear a direct 
relationship to the teacher's objectives. Pro 
ficient teachers accept such suggestions as 
the basis for allowing planning by their 


pupils. 
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The proportion of pupil to teacher plan- 
ning varies, of course, from unit to unit, 
from class to class, and from teacher to 
teacher. Some units require much more 
teacher domination—as do some classes. And 
it may be that the personal characteristics 
of some teachers influence the proportion 
of teacher to pupil planning which they are 
able to accomplish. 

This article contends that the phrases 
“pupil planning” and “teacher planning” 
are in no sense contradictory, since in any 
realistic situation the skillful teacher evolves 
a balance of teacher-pupil planning. The 
extreme in teacher planning leads to teacher 
domination and classroom dictatorship, but 
it is equally true that the extreme in pupil 
planning leads to pupil domination and 
classroom anarchy. Criticism of progressive 
practices by laymen is justified if poor con 
ditions prevail because of excessive un 
planned activity initiated by pupils. Fi- 
nally, valid evaluation requires the prepara 
tion of objectives which have been defined 
and stated specifically. This is impossible 
unless the teacher knows what he wants his 
pupils to accomplish and how he believes 
they should achieve those accomplishments 

In planning, as in most educational 
problems, a middle road is the safest course 


between the extremes in viewpoint posed 
by the entrance of new ideas in conflict 
with the old. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Some teachers maintain that pupil 
planning should predominate in class 
room work, and some teachers hold 
that any pupil planning will be done 
over their dead bodies, which at pres 
ent feel very healthy, thank you. Into 
this battle of ideologies—pupilism vs 
teacherism—steps Dr. Steeves as a peace 
mediator, to offer his idea of a com 
promise that will work in the class 
room. He is supervisor in student 
teaching at State Teachers College, St 
Cloud, Minn 








OIL AND WATER: 


Teaching and Guidance Can’t Be Mixed 


By ELIZABETH CHASE 


NE 1950 PASSWORD in education seems 
i be guidance. Like other passwords, 
it may be used by a newcomer to gain ad 
mittance into a restricted area—in this case, 
the field of teaching. The use of the pass 
word does not necessarily imply that the 
user understands what he is saying. For 
though everybody talks about guidance, few 
know anything more about it than the shib 


“The 


meadern teacher is inevitably guidance-con 


boleths Education is guidance.” 


“ious Guidance is primarily the home 
room teacher's job, but the subject teacher 
too must be aware of guidance implica 
tions 

Of course one may shrug it off. Or, re 
membering that it worked as a password, 
think 
a spot of guidance is indicated 
Albert 


use it when the going is rough. “I 
Mr. Head 


for young Would you care to take 


ovet 
More probably, however, the teacher will 


try to add “Guidance” to the daily curricu 


lum, as though it were another subject, like 


spelling or history. Or, if the regular pro 


) 


inflexible, the teacher inay 


gram 


endeavor to insert guidance into the exist 


proves 


ing set-up. as a cook adds a few 


i 
a bread pudding more 


altering its proportions 
Uni 


like oil and water 


raiins to 


make tasty, without 


rtunately guidance and teaching are 


They have no chemical 


affinity Guidance keeps right on being 


guidan d teaching keeps right on being 


utter how briskly you stir 


m therefore a wise decision for the 


prospective educator to make up his mind 


beforehand whether to be a counselor or a 


teacher. He can't be both. Let him remem- 


ber Robert Frost's poem 
Iwo roads diverged in a yellow wood 


And sorry I could not travel both 


And be one traveler, long | stood 


There are eager beavers who reject the 
They believe, with a 


realism of the poet 


sort of mad complacency, that they can 
travel two divergent roads and be one tray 
eler 

Alas, they cannot. For the steps of the 
guidance counselor carry him to the moun 
tains and the steps of the teacher go toward 
the plains. Or, in less fancy but equally 
figurative language, the teacher's approach 
to education is the horizontal approach 
The counselor's is the vertical 


Fach of 


its own characteristics and limitations 


these attacks on education has 
The 


horivontal approach emphasizes subject 


mastery and group achievement (on the 


part of the pupils), and consideration of 


the “spread” by the teacher 

\ teacher has a carefully delimited field 
of knowledge over which the pupils must 
advance. The whole group must start to 
end 
Also 


must all retain a stated minimum of 


yether, cover the same ground, and 


roughly, along the same finish line 


thev 
whatever they were supposed to learn, and 
assimilated as well as re 


we hope) have 


tained it. Then, the ground must have been 


surveyed beforchand for the anticipated 
spread.” That is, knowing that some mem 


we ak 


most of them average. tl 


bers of the class will be some strong 


and * teacher will 


have seen to it that the weak sisters got the 


breaks whenever there was easy going, in 


order to bring them fairly into line at the 


r10 
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finish. The strong will have been guided 
imperceptibly to the rockier paths that 
taxed their strength, so that they reached 
the goal not so far ahead as to make them 
conceited; while the rank and file have 
been shepherded with unobtrusive care to 
make sure that they didn’t fall into holes 
or get lost—and did keep reasonably close 
together. 

In guidance, the counselor uses the verti- 
cal approach, which means that a pupil is 
considered only in relation to himself. He 
need give no sidelong glances at the other 
children to see whether he is keeping up 
with Tom Jones or trailing Elsie Dinsmore. 
The child looks back solely at his own past, 
ahead solely to his own future. Moreover, 
the achievement is psychological, not fac- 
tual. True, the material of the mental tests 
he may be given deals with facts. It deals 
also with the culture of his group. It con- 
siders the growth of his faculty of judgment 
and common sense. And the LQ. itself is 
nothing in the world but a comparison of 


the child's abilities, achievements, and ap- 


titudes with those of other children of his 
age. But the focus for the child himself is 
never a comparison. It's the place where 
He ts, and the world, for a moment, well 
lost 

Counseling, like teaching, does offer in 
formation. But—the information in a class 
is matter that has intrinsic worth. (At least, 
that’s the theory.) The information given a 
counselee is selected for his needs and may 
have no cultural value whatever. The high 
cost of living is a subject upon which rele 
vant information has general value; but the 
price of tuition at B.U. is important only 
if one hopes to attend B.U 

There may be people whose well-stocked 
brains are supplied not only with the ma- 
teriai for school courses but also with the 
necessary facts about entrance requirements 
for a doren colleges, and how to get a job 
after school if you must. However, even 


these rare individuals are likely to be 
stumped by a cumulative re. ord. 

For counseling, like teaching, has its 
techniques, Because counseling is psycho 
logical, this truth is not so generally recog: 
nized as in the cases where lack of skill 
is more spectacular. No one would think 
of driving off a new Buick if he had never 
before touched a steering wheel. But guid- 
ing a child without previous training will 
not result in a physical smash-up. And it 
looks so easy! 

It isn’t. Guidance must steer between 
the Scylla of administrative direction (“Your 
mother must come up to school.” “You 
will apologize to Miss Fortune.) and the 
Charybdis of advice (“You will never pass 
math; try business arithmetic.”). It takes 
skill to find one’s way successfully between 
the two, and yet arrive triumphantly at 
the desired goal. And in one way all skills 
are alike—“You've got to be carefully 
taught!” a 

Therefore, the educational novice should 
choose early. But first he must ponder long. 
For 

Knowing how way leads on to way 


(that poem again) he must understand that 
not only will it be difficult to turn back, 
but equally difhcult to cross over. As for 
running back and forth between the two, 
that’s impossible. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Teaching and guidance are two en 
tirely divergent professions, Miss Chase 
asserts, and the teacher who tries to 
follow beth callings simultaneously 
may end with a split personality, or 
anyway a splitting headache. Or, since 
she says that the counselor moves ver- 
tically and the teacher horizontally, 
perhaps in this dichotomy the student 
may get split. Miss Chase is counselor 
in Gurls’ High School, Boston, Mass 








How I Took the Work Out of 
DIRECTING 


PLAY 


GAUVEY 


By 
RALPH F 


o most teacher-directors, play directing 
is anything but play. It is probably one 
of the least liked extracurricular activities 


in the entire school program. Very few 


teachers ask for the job because of the nu- 
must be 
spent in order to produce a half-way passa- 
ble production 


merous outolclass hours which 


There is the task, in 


many small schools, of finding a play in 


time consuming 


which the number of characters will corres- 
pond with the total number of students in 
the class. There is the petty jealousy arising 
from cast selection; the tag of “unfair” 
which is pinned on the director behind his 
back; the 


sweeping the floor to directing stage move 


thousand minor details from 
ment—from scavenging props to teaching 
ingénues the correct method of voice pro 
pection 

And then, to top this peaches and sour 
cream assignment, the director has the re 
sponsibility of riding herd on twenty or 
thirty inhibition-released students bent on 


destroying the auditorium in three weeks 


time 
The task of the junior class play at Get 
tvaburg fell right between my shoulder 


Why 


tradition 


blades I was the English teacher, and 


has burdened English teachers 
with many loads 
I directed 1 was a play director; it 


m the program. | was bewildered 
when the two perlormances were congeni 
ally accepted and even praised from some 
quarters 

Afterwards I had time to analyze my work 
as a director and made a startling discovery. 


Il hadn't been a director at all; the title on 
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the program was extremely misleading. I 
had been a faculty member assigned the dis- 
agreeable task of forcing a group of students 
to memorize a number of lines and spout 
them off in 
Scenery, 


front of four hundred faces 
tickets, 


and tying Johnny's ue were also tossed into 


lights, sound, costumes, 


the job in order to keep me busy 

1 had not been expected to direct the 
play in the literal sense of the word. Yet, 
I had a feeling that I had failed. I held a 
strong conviction that there should be more 
for the students to learn on stage than the 
correct leverage to use in ripping out a 
floor board 
crack at this 
business of play directing. A dramatics club 


I wanted to take another 
was soon organized, and we decided to “put 
on a play " | volunteered to direct it, and 
we received the blessing of the school au 
thorities after promising to use the proceeds 
for the purchase of a tape recorder 

I started first with my actors. In order to 
have a better understanding of the charac 
ters they were to play, I read the play 
through completely five times. Next, I bor 
rowed numerous books from the library and 
consulted the director of the Greenville Art 
Guild Players, Mr. Martin Wogoman. To 
gether, we worked out a handbook which 
gave the duties of the actor in eight mime- 
ographed pages. It is a combination work- 
book and handbook, inasmuch as it pro 
vides space for details such as entrance cues, 
rehearsal times, costume changes, property 
Ihe 


text material gives such information as stage 


lists, and individual character analysis 


positions, duties of the actor, expectations 


of the director, and an index of stage terms 
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which, when used, expedite rehearsal time. 
We wrote similar handbooks for the 
property mistress, wardrobe mistress, elec- 
trician, art director, publicity manager, 
business manager, and stage manager. 

I also made a list of the items to which I 
would have to attend. These consisted 
mainly of meeting once a week with the de- 
partment heads and helping them iron out 
their particular problems. The rehearsal 
schedule was made out before I even 
selected the cast. 

With these handbooks and my own lists 
to guide me, I called a meeting of the 
dramatics club. The play was announced 
and tryouts were held. There were sixteen 
characters in the play, and about fifty mem- 
bers in the newly formed dramatics club. 

When we finished casting, I selected the 
rest of the production staff. Every student 
who wanted to be in the play was assigned 
some particular job, He was given a hand- 
book which told him exactly what his duties 
were 

The only exasperating moment I had was 
when I was forced to make a choice between 
two girls for a lead. The one who lost out 
was appointed script girl. She made a satis 
fed and excellent girl Friday, attending to 
many of the supervisory details and actually 
directing rehearsal of certain sections of an 
act which had previously been developed. 


The members of the staff were busy prac 


tically ali of the time. Instead of tearing 
down the auditorium, they worked to im 
prove it. But most important of all, I was 
permitted to spend the major part of my 
time directing the play. I interpreted lines, 
illustrated action, blocked specific move 
ments, devised particular bits of action, 
built my bits of scenes to strong climaxes, 
and did not worry once in anticipation of 
missed cues or fluffed lines. Cues had been 
written in the handbooks and lines took 
care of themselves as the actors became the 
characters and used appropriate action 
When the cast began working as a group, 
helping one another, putting every effort 
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forth to insure the success of the produc- 
tion, all of my worries seemed to disappear. 
The amazing part about the whole produc- 
tion is that we used only two class periods 
during the entire four-week rehearsal 
period. Only two class periods in a school 
which is accustomed to allotting twenty or 
more class periods for play practice. We re 
hearsed one evening a week for three weeks. 

Of course, it would have been impossible 
to develop an act at a time in the conven. 
tional manner, so we used study halls, lunch 
hours, and any free periods for rehearsing 
sections within an act. The three evening 
periods were used to put continuity and 
timing into the entire act. The last week we 
rehearsed three nights and played the re 
maining two. 

The staff knew about these rehearsal 
schedules for weeks in advance; consequent 
ly, there was a minimum of absences. Pres 
sure was on, but the students seemed to be 
sure of themselves, a feeling, I believe, 
which resulted from my b-ing able to work 
problems through with them on stage 
rather than from a seat out front, amid the 
confusion of minor problems. 

The secret of directing a play efficiently 
and correctly is having a staff of willing 
workers ready to assume and perform sp 
cific tasks which the director has given them 
in advance. 

The time spent in preparing the work 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Gauvey may go on directing high 
school plays for a long time without 
getting ulcers or gray hair. He attributes 
this happy state of affairs chiefly to a 
series of mimeographed handbooks 
which he developed for the student par 
tictpants—actors, wardrobe mistress, 
publicity director, etc, He says he will 
send a copy of the handbook for actors 
to any Curaginc House reader who re- 
quests one. Write to him at Gettysburg, 
Ohio, High School, enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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books was well worth while because they 
eliminated many of my worries. For exam-' 


ple, the property master did not ask me 


where he could locate a particular piece of 
stage equipment. He went out and found it, 
made note of it in his handbook, and re 
The wardrobe mis 
for 


she was on hand 


turned it alter the show 


tress knew the exact time allotment 
each change of costume; 
to supervise and help the actor during the 
change. She had noted this timing in her 
workbook. 

The work in play directing ws primarily 
irritable details which harass the 


the smal! 


director to the extent that he cannot con 


centrate on the immediate task of directing 


e, 
IDEALS \ ideals of 


pubescent 


striking change in the 


boys amd girls (7th grade level) is shown 
igh, as 


and 


study paralleling one made in 


by Lawrence A. Averill in Sef 


Ihe 


heard of 


question What person of whom you 


ave ever read would you hike most to 


grade students in 


Results 


resem bie was given to i4go Tth 


+6 7th grade students in 1944 


ontem porta 
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the actors. Take away the petty details, the 
publicity and ticket deadline, the building 
of scenery, and all other problems which 
can be handled by students, with the direc- 
tor’s supervision, and you take the “work” 
out of play directing. 

Try to handle everything yourself, play 
the role of the inexpendable person, and 
play directing will never contain the essen- 
tial element of piay. 

I spent as many hours on the second pro- 
duction, probably more if I cared to count 
them, as I did on the first. But it wasn't 
“work.” The staff had relieved me of that. 
My task was fun—it was play—and | was a 


play-cirector 


of the children chose Washington or Lincoln as 


their ideals. In ig48, more than 40% chose people 
like Joe DiMaggio or people like the president of 


; 


the local bank 


MEETING BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS: In 10.244 
pupil behavior problems met by 290 seasoned 
age 
ers reported using physical force 


cases of 


clementary xhool teachers of above aver com 


ica 


panking. ticing in seat, of slapping in 


the instances So save Frank Slobetz 


enmity (Missouri state education 


hers reported using censure (rang 


0 “required pupil to sick gum 


im 10 of the cass. Other 
overtime 


and 


non comstructive 


or extra work 4 


“ignored or ¢ nhing 


wavs and 


instances. In the 


teachers used construc 


tive asustance’ led with 4: 


f owed with 2 These were 


indeed. for in only of of the 


snd of refer to office and they 


many things unsuccessfully” im a 


meutances. We t ow this 


ior prob 


iratiion im the 


competent teachers had a 


about is0 devices to which 


amd that they “tried many things 


mer m every $90 times at 





THE NIGHTMARE 
before CHRISTMAS 


By 
ROSAMOND McPHERSON 


Hts YEAR, for the fortieth time, Central 

High School is giving The Other Wise 
Man as its Christmas play,” Miss Bellows, 
the principal, announced proudly in faculty 
December. “It is with 
greatest regret that I cannot say ‘for the 
fortieth 


meeting early in 


she added, 
glowering at Miss McSmith, the dramatic- 
art teacher 


consecutive year,” 


“I feel very sheepish about the whole 
thing,” said Miss McSmith, who was Cen- 
tral’s incorrigible. 

“Don't mention sheep to me!” Miss Bel- 
lows snapped. 

The 
have seen the fortieth production of The 
Other Wise Man--Miss Camelhair, the art 
teacher, had suggested in faculty meeting 


year before—the year that was to 


that she was a little tired of seeing Artaban 
in his never-ending search year after year 
and would welcome a change. This was a 
stab in the bosom for Miss Bellows, who 
managed to give the impression that if she 
had not exactly written the play herself, 
had Dyke 
strongly in The rest of 
the faculty, however, noisily agreed with 


she influenced Henry Van 


his every word 
Miss Camelhair, and so Miss Bellows made 
a gesture of acquiescence “Very well,” she 
said. “Who can make a better suggestion?” 
That, she thought, will stop them 

But Miss McSmith, who was just out of 
college, had no more wisdom than to take 
Miss Bellows at her word, “I think it would 
be grand to put on The Second Shepherd's 
lay,” she suggested. “It's an old liturgical 
drama, very effective for Christmas.” 

“Very well, since you are the one to direct 
the play,” Miss Bellows said. 

Miss McSmith began rehearsals at once. 


She had no trouble casting the three shep- 
herds and Mak the sheep stealer, nor with 
the angels, Mary, Joseph, and the three 
kings. But the problem of the sheep that 
Mak was to steal bothered her. “Could we 
use a real sheep?” she asked her dramatics 
class. 

One of the boys volunteered to bring in 
a sheep from his grandfather's farm, but 
the next day he came in empty-handed 
“Do you have any idea how dirty a sheep 
is this time of year?” he asked Miss Mc 
Smith. “Or what it smells like?” 

“Tell what,” Miss McSmith said 
“We'll borrow a kindergarten child from 


you 


the grade school and dress him in a sheep 
costume.” 

The idea was a good one. But one little 
sheep looked rather forlorn on the heath 
“The shepherds ought to have more than 
one sheep,” Miss McSmith pointed out 
reasonably. So she impressed twelve little 


first graders to represent them, and made 


realistic costumes out of white crepe paper 


Towards the end, she ran out of white 
paper, and so the cwelfth little sheep was 
a black one. 

Rehearsals proceeded all during the 
month of December without any hint of 
what was to come. Miss Bellows did stop 
in the auditorium one day and spoke very 
sternly to the three Wise Men, who were 
chewing gum. She also pointed out to one 
of the angels on the stage that if she didn't 
stop that talking, she personally would 
come up there and rearrange her halo for 
her. The day of the play hnally arrived, 
however, in spite of interruptions, and the 
potted palms looked lovely in the corners 


of the stage, while the somewhat tarnished 
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Bethlehem from 


the blue backdrop 


Sear of blinked bravely 

The play went off beautifully until the 
shepherds entered. Up until that ume there 
hadn't been a sound from the audience. The 
three kings sang their songs and gave their 
gifts. The angels crowded around the crib 
and sang “Away in a Manger” as convin 
ingly as though they were looking at a real 
baby instead of into the bald eye of an 
electric light bulb in the crib 

Then the shepherds entered with their 
sheep. The sheep looked beautiful, all in 


black First 


are not seasoned troop 


snowy white except the one 


graders however 
ers. When the sheep saw the footlights 
and the audience, they 


the angels forgot 


they were animals. As a group they rose 
up on their hind legs and looked out at 
the audience. One of the sheep saw her 
brother sitting in the front row. “Hi, Bill!’ 
she called 

Whats 


white masked sheep to another 


your name said one little 


These are 
another to the 


my pajamas,” announced 


world in general. The audience had begun 


Sounds of 
} 


to snicker Ssssssash!" from the 


homeroom teachers could be heard on 


yeTy sucle 


hy desperate coaching from the wings, 





EDITOR'S NOTH 


Many readers will remember the 


Dear Fine stories by Muss AfcPher 
con h abpbeared ccasronaliy im 
Cisargine Howse 


I vr some years ago 


w readers we might venture the 


guile an cye for 


mus sorts of things 


a faculty, or a stu 

three smultane 

the tells what happened 
High when tt abandoned 
it had been pre 

i and ventured mts 

rs wultA a production 

¢ sheep that were very 
ieed Miss McPherson 
ers High School, Dayton 





The CLEARING 


House 


Miss McSmith got all the sheep down on 
their hands and knees again. One venture 
some one crawled over and unscrewed a 
footlight, and another wrapped himself in 
the flag. Then the black sheep started to 
cry that he wanted to be white, too. Miss 
McSmith got him by the seat of the pajamas 
and jerked him squalling and squirming 
from the stage. 

In the meanwhile Mary and Joseph and 
the angels were trying to compete with the 
They 


were doing pretty well, too, except that the 


sheep for the audience's attention 


sheep suddenly thought of baaing. A chorus 


of bleats burst from their throats until 
Joseph's shouted “But lo, whence comes 
this heavenly sound” (referring to the 
angels’ “Gloria in Excelsis Deo”) was com 
pletely drowned out. At that very moment 
the black sheep escaped from Miss Mx 
Smith's unnerved fingers and rushed out 
onto the stage. He began climbing one of 
the potted palms, which collapsed and 
knocked 


The audience 


the halo from Joseph's head 
lifted its voice. The organ- 
ist began thundering “Silent Night,” but it 
was no use. The audience, the actors, and 
the sheep were all howling. At that moment 
Miss Bellows, her like 
stalked stage 


At once!” 


eves skyrockets, 


out onto the ‘Stop! Stop! 
The laughter died 


The 


she shouted 


as if every throat had been choked 
actors froze in their footsteps 


I his 


rage!” she stated. “If 


unmannerly behavior is an out 


there is anything 
funny in this play at all, and I don't see 


how 


there could be, or if you think any 
thing is funny, just keep quiet. Wait until 
you get home. Then if you still think it is 
go right ahead and laugh. But there 
no laughing in the 


Central High School.” With that she walked 


funny 
will be auditorium of 
‘ ; ™ 
from the stage 
“All is 


quavered. The 


The angels lifted thin voices 


calm, all is bright,” they 

curtains slowly closed 
This ve for the fortieth time, Central 

High School is giving The Other Wise Man 


its (.Diwstmas } lav 





Let’s Quit Being Amateur 
PSYCHIATRISTS 


By 
REBEKAH R. LIEBMAN 


& ARE the best-of-intentioned people 
W.. the world—we teachers. That's my 
opinion, and I should know, for I've been 
one long enough to see quite a parade in my 
classroom. No one will ever doubt our sin- 
cerity of purpose, but sometimes I fear that 
we become misguided 

At the time when education and differ- 
ing educational practices first came into 
being, the problem of verbalism may have 
appeared. Why? I suppose because teachers 
have to think and talk about matters con 
cerning the diagnosis and prognosis of 
character, knowledge, mental potentiality, 
and disciplinary reaction for the intended 
benefit of their charges. 

Somewhere along the line of training, I 
learned that if a school as a whole is to be 
evaluated as or very 
superior, the best yardstick to use (since it 
seems to show the highest correlation be- 
that most desirable and 
those standards of evaluation as established 


average, superior, 


tween which is 


by the ones in the know) is the administra- 
tion of a school 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Liebman says that we are vic- 
timizing students by writing things 
about them on their records which only 
a psychologist ora psychiatrist should 
venture to state. She thinks that cither 
we should become much more expert 
in such matters, or else ae A our “pro- 
miscuous labelling” of students in our 
conversation or on.their records. The 
author teaches in Hampstead Hill 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Md. 





Perhaps so. But I believe that the amount 
of damage which may be accomplished by 
the salting and peppering of meaningless, 
yet impressive, words upon the records of 
children by their well-intentioned teachers 
is greater by far than any wholesome and 
constructive action, which may offset this 
damage to some degree, that the adminis 
trative forces may undertake. Let me be 
more explicit about this problem of ver 
balism. 

Recently a student was transferred to my 
room from another school. In going over 
her record, I was amazed to find the fol 
lowing: “She is sometimes quiet and retir 
ing which indicates that she is an introvert. 
She isn’t particularly interested in associat. 
ing with the members of her class which 
indicates that she is poorly adjusted. Her 
work of the last term is not commensurate 
with her ability which indicates that she is 
disinterested in school work.” 

Following this revelation (which “in 
dicated” that the teacher was applying all 
too seriously a few principles which he may 
have learned in a course in mental hygiene), 
I looked through the records of other chil 
dren and to my consternation I found that 
they too were being victimized by a little 
learning on the part of their former teach 
ers. As a result, I am vastly worried 

There is no doubt that the more informa 
tion that teachers have about the children 
who pass into their classroom’s ken the bet 
ter. However, the dangers that lie in each 
teacher's attempting to psychoanalyze his 
charges may not be ignored without a shud 
der of fear. We teachers have been exposed 
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of late to a severe dosage of mental hygiene 
through course requirements, workshops, 
and articles in various digest magazines, 
and we have acquired unto ourselves a 
verbalism of psychological and psychiatric 
jargon which rolls so easily off of our glib 
tongues 
Who is there among us who hasn't heard 

at one time or another these expressions? 

He's emotionally retarded 

She's poorly adjusted 

He's immature 

Hes neurotk 


Shes paychotic 


Just who are we laymen to attempt to 
step into the realm of the psychologist and 
the psychiatrist and to reach conclusions 
that these experts would hesitate to reach 
with the same amount of information with 
out some qualifying expressions? That we 
continue and that we use our pens on the 
records of the children to plant seeds that 
burst full bloom in the minds of the teach 
ers who follow is a sad commentary indeed 
upon us 


Worse than that, it seems to me, we tre 


quently govern our « mduct towards these 


children who have been adjudged neurotx 


emotional, or maladjusted by our predeces 


sors on the basis of our own individual 


interpretations of the expressions used 


Whether the 


interpretations be the same is 


sometimes another story 


From the time of Plato and Aristotle, and 


1 be 


even before, Td willing to Set that there 


have always been educational terms that 


nanimous in 
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have been bandied about so much that the 
original meanings were lost in obscurity or 
were laughed out of the picture by the more 
frivolously inclined educators of the era 
Within my own experience I have watched 
the ebbing and flowing of such expressions 

Take the word correlation as an example 
When I first bezan to teach, it entered into 
educational conversation upon the slightest 
provocation—and it sounded awesome so to 
do, It died slowly, perhaps from overuse, 
but its remains stull retain a gleam of light 
Like the “begats” in the Bible, each expres 
sion seemed to lead to another and each one 
was well swallowed and digested: concentra- 
tion of studies, integration, fusion, imple 


mentation, and, nowadays, the core 


It is true that we need such terms in our 


business as long as we agree somehow or 


other on their meanings. Even if we don't 


agree too thoroughly, i doesn’t matter too 
much in the pattern of living of the chil 


dren 


since these terms cited are related to 
method and organization pe rhaps more so 
held 


{ ishion 


than to any other 
This 


expressions which by right belong only to 


latest however, of using 


work another but re 
held 


potential harm by their aimless and un 


the and research of 


lated and which do our children 


thinking use, is in my opinion completely 


wrong. It is time that we teachers call a hale 


to the promiscuous labelling of children's 


possible reactions—or else let 


' 


mduct and 


is become better equipped for the handling 


of such terms 
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LEADERSHIP 


Ludlowe High's plan 
for student officers 


Development Program 


By 


WALTER H. HELLMANN 


N ORDER TO participate effectively in our 

society our students need to understand 
and have experience in group processes. 
The group process gives everyone oppor- 
tunities for leading and following, and the 
public schools have the responsibility of 
teaching both aspects. We need good lead. 
ership and we aiso need to know how to 
recognize it and to demand it. 

At Roger Ludlowe we are attempting to 
meet this demand. The present phase of our 
program is designed to develop leadership 
qualities in those who have been selected 
by their fellow students as leaders. By pro- 
viding opportunity for the accepted leaders 
to function with groups organized on the 
basis of common goals, we are extending ex- 
periences in group action to a majority of 
our students. 

The essentials of our program are based 
on giving these things to our student lead. 
ers 

1. Knowledge of the skills, duties, and 
responsibilities of effective democratic lead- 
ership 

2. Opportunity to experience leadership 
in significant situations. 

3. Guidance during the performance of 
leadership duties without undue interfer 
ence. 

4. Evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
program 

These essentials were developed through 
the efforts of a number of teachers and 
students concerned with the leadership ac 
tivities of our school. 

A survey indicated that approximately 
zoo students had leadership responsibilities 


of one sort or another. This group was di 
vided into two sections of about 100 each, 
the seniors and juniors in one section and 
the sophomores and freshmen in the other. 

Since parliamentary procedure is the ac 
cepted form for our present type of group 
action, we decided to devote some time to 
learning its fundamentals, The head of the 
social-studies department prepared an out 
line of the essentials of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and each student was given a copy. 
This outline served as the basis for the first 
instructional meeting. 

The meeting opened with a short ad 
dress by our committee chairman, stressing 
the value of and need for effective leader 
ship in the school. The social-studies chair 
man then described how parliamentary pro 
cedure operates and the duties of each ofh 
cer. After the formal presentation was com 
pleted, the remainder of the meeting was 
devoted to questions and discussion of the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

About 200 students of the 1,000 en 
roled in Ludlowe High School, Fair 
field, Conn., have leadership responsi 
bilities “of one sort or another.” Di 
vided into two groups of 100 each, 
these students are given a program 
planned to improve their work as stu 
dent leaders. The school expects to ex 
tend the program to include classroom 
as well as student-activity officers. Mr 
Hellmann is assistant superintendent of 
schools in Fairfield 
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points raised in the lecture. The teachers 
concerned with the program were present 
and took part in the discussion 

Our next meeting was devoted to a con 
sideration of the qualities and responsi 
bilities of leaders. One of the teachers who 
has a record of high achievement in group 
leadership took charge ol this meeting 
Dechniques of democratic group action were 
explained and discussed. In both of these 
meetings the students showed a high degree 
4 interest. The questions were numerous 
and served to indicate new areas for future 
consideration 

For our third meeting the larger groups 
were divided into smaller ones with related 
interests, such as club ofheers, student-coun 
ail members, homeroom ofhcers, and class 
othcers. To allow the students to experience, 
under teacher guidance, the various actions 
which can arise in a meeting, a mock meet 
ing was planned. A mimeographed descrip 
tron of the procedure was given to each stu 
dent and roles were assigned, such as chair 
man, secretary, motion makers, rule viola 
amd the like 


tors All the standard forms of 


motos interruptions, committee reports, 


minority reports, and amendments which 


occur m regular meetings were included in 
the work 

A teacher adviser sat in with each group 
ind explained the significance of each ac 
answered 


tron, corrected procedure and 


sores Opportunities were given to a 


World Hi 
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Howse 


number of students to conduct the meeting 
Others served as secretaries. 
Preceding the main meeting a commuttee 


as chairmen 


met in front of the group and prepared a 
report which was later given and acted on 
in the main meeting. In order to indicate 
the rights of the minority, a disagreement 
with the majority's opinion was indicated 
and a minority report presented 

As a summary of this phase of our pro 
gram a motion-picture, “Parliamentary Pro 
cedure,” was shown to the entire group. 

Our next step is to keep enlarging the 
opportunities for group action and demo 
cratic leadership. To be most effective the 
program should be extended into all as 
pects of school work, into the classroom as 
well as in student activities. Many of our 
teachers have recognized this and have been 
providing students with these experiences 
[heir enthusiasm is spreading to others 


through personal contact, publicity, and 


study groups. Through this means we hope 


to reach all our students 

Our evaluation will take the form of re 
ports by teachers and students on the effect 
our program has had in their own parucu 
lar groups. School-wide questionnaires will 
probably give us the general picture. We 
know we have only scratched the surface of 
a large and important problem, and we are 
ilready considering suggestions from stu 
dents and teachers for increasing the effec 


tiveness of our work 
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“T Never Read Fiction”’: 
Then Yowre One of These Types 


By 
R. EF. CARLETON 


URING MY first five years as a teacher 

I was too flabbergasted to make any 
sort of reply when one of my fellow work- 
ers receded his eyebrows to the hair-line 
and said in a superior, even condescending, 
tone, “Oh, I never read fiction.” This re- 
mark came at a time when, immersed in 
conversation, I mentioned an idea or char 
acter in some supposedly well-known novel 
or play. 
three 
gasping swallows and then an indistinct 


My reaction was always two or 


mumble concerning ungraded papers as I 
walked away. I would then play the words 
over a few times. Finding that they always 
came out the same way, I would simply 
dismiss the whole thing as a sort of halluci 
nation, just as if I thought someone had 
said to me, “Oh, I never eat anything but 
much of a 
shock to my innocent mind to believe any- 
thing except that I had misunderstood or 


blue-stem grass.” It was too 


that here was a screwball of the sort who 
wear horsehair shirts and chew rag-weed 
instead of Wrigley's. 

But during the second five years there 
seemed to be more and more of these fic- 
tion scorners among our school faculties. I 
began to lose sleep wondering if I had been 
them as a peculiar 
minority group with no significance. Grow- 


wrong to consider 
ing bold, I asked some of them why they 
shunned the realm of great literature. Dur. 
ing these years I listened with amazement 
and tried to satisfy myself with the reasons 
given by these drudges who said they read 
only fact 

Now, in the middle of the third five years, 
it appears to be obligatory on one who has 


made such observations and gone through 
such painful and agitated cogitation to 
point out the benefits which seem so obvi- 
ous to those who read great fictional works 
There is one large segment among the 
prideful herd who never read a story. They 
might as well be forgotten from the start, 
because nothing can be done for them. 
They never read fiction because they never 
read anything. Yes, it is sad indeed, but 
many teachers, when cornered, admit that 
they just haven't time to read books: “It 
seems better just to be with real people.” 
Not long ago I heard a pedagogue with 
fourteen years of teaching behind him say- 
ing, somewhat boastfully, that he hadn't 
read a book since he got his degree. Most 
of this group say they are far too busy to 
read anything but the funny paper and the 
sports pages. But let us consign these dull- 
ards to the oblivion which they so richly 
deserve. Nothing can be done here. They 
won't even read this article, the dogs! 
There is another group who read only 
“improving books.” They are conscientious 
folk who want to be learned and are willing 
to grub through any book if it is supposed 
to lead in that direction. As teachers they 
feel that they must never read mere fiction 
because it is a waste of time. Let it be said 
that they are conscientious, that they want 
to improve their knowledge in order to be 
better teachers. But in all honesty add that 
they are, without exception, as dull as the 
back side of a poll axe in their classrooms, 
and their presentations to their classes are 
as spicy as boiled shoe soles. Their word 
pictures are all of one color, a drab, life- 
less gray. For this group there is hope. The 





imaginative works of all ages are theirs if 
they will forget their one rule for reading 

There are some few souls with their 
names on teachers’ contracts who remain, at 
least subconsciously, in the stern Puritan 
tradition of conduct and really have a sort 
of moral scruple against reading anything 


For 


They 


that can be called fiction these, too, 


there is hope of salvation can be 


lifted from thei purgatory of factual 


drudgery to the paradise of ethereal literacy 

And now, not so gentle reader, if you fall 
in neither of the groups already mentioned 
well this article down 


you might as put 


und go back to your Tolstoy, Maugham, or 
Wolle It is 


only a dull recitation of an alphabet you 


The remainder is not for you 


already know. But, if there be those among 


you who have ever said, “I never read fi 
thon - 


The 


non ftion mw one 


pleas proc ced 


librarians’ line between fiction and 


made purely for con 


venience in shelving books. The very na 


ture of language makes it impossible to put 


pure fact lists or 


' 
tables. Every udljective used is a concession 


into anything except 


to fiction. There is not a single biography 


factual article or historical piece which 


laces not draw on the writers imagimation 
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in order to reconstruct places and events 
and to make them impress the reader. Fact 
is meaningless if isolated, and as soon as the 
writer moves to connect it with its surround 
ings and give the whole picture he gets 
into the realm of fiction. If we 


pure fact then let us limit our reading to 


insist on 


railroad timetables and the world almanac 

As every teacher ought to know, man 
kind discovered long, long ago that fiction 
is a necessary and powerful element in 
presenting truth. Fact is not enough to give 


whole truth, for is the isolated 


fact item 
and truth is the item plus its ramifications 


Fact 


gives the 


gives the flat, lifeless picture, truth 


feeling, the color, and the move 
ment 

It was not accidental that the Great 
Teacher turned so often to parables—to 
fiction if you please, when he wanted to 
impress a great truth on his listeners. May 
our puritanical brethren please remember 
this fact! Most of the truth available to us 
may be found on the shelves labeled fiction 
in our libraries 

T he 


mass of experiences which cannot possibly 


teacher, above all others, needs a 


be had at first hand. The value of vicari 


ous CX pe rience 
novels, short stories, and plays both current 
The 
teacher is a part of what he teaches and is 
often the that 


gained through reading 


and past, cannot be over-estimated 


vehicle carries impressions 


to the student. If these impressions are to be 
lasting the teacher must use all experiences 


applicable, and if he depends solely on his 


own physical experiences he falls far short 


of finding enough that apply to any group 


of students. It is only through wide read 


ing in the literary field that he can gain 


the multitudinous experiences necessary to 
impart the knowledge to the group 
Finally, there is simply no substitute for 

a go! imagination if one is to be a teacher 
worthy of paying his withholding tax r 
» place oneself in another person's 
position, to imagine himself the age of his 


students and share their feelings, is as neces 





“] Never Reap Fiction” 


sary to the teacher as the ability to read 
and write and pacify irate mothers who 
have high social standing and low L.Q.-d 
children 

As a matter of fact, the person who 
doesn't develop his imagination so that 
he can see himself in another's position 
can't be a good member of organized 


society. He can't possibly understand, much 
less obey, the golden rule. Wide reading of 
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plays, novels, and short stories develops in- 
sight into the basic feelings and desires 
of human beings which can be obtained in 
no other way. There is no hope for the 
teacher who never reads fiction—no hope 
except perhaps to get him to start reading 
it. 

Then, there is poetry—but I had better 
not start on that subject. I might become 
bitter and ironic. 


Recontly They Said: 


Beyond Your Nook 


Teachers should be concerned with the common 
rather than with the 
limited problems of their own departments. Uniess 


problems of the school 
teachers are willing to assume the responsibilities 
incident to cooperative planning, outworn, uneffec 
tive authoritarian procedures will continue to 
dominate the efforts of schools to promote growth 
in service. Teachers, selected to 


when serve on 


committees, should pursue their assignments with 
energy and seriousness of purpose.—Car. C Breas 
in “Superintendent's Bulletin,” Parma, Ohio, Pub 


Schools 


Otherwise a Good School 


My 4b haoi 


of the worth 


spe wed me out devoid of a sense 
of good literature and destitute of a 
desire to read it or to express myself well; did not 
reveal to me the advantages of a working knowledge 
of mathematics; aroused in me no feeling of self 
confidence: gave me no help in learning to think 


clearly and ctitically or to reason «ientifically 
overcame none of my prejudices; and gave me no 
vision of my idea 


vocational possibilities nor any 


of how to spend my free time profitably or cn 
NFS. in 
in West Virginia School Journal 


jovyably. Otherwise it was a good school 


Mouthfuls 


The Blood Program 


There are thirty-four Red Cross regional blood 


programs in America. Expansion is planned so that 
he program will help provide blood and blood 
derivatives to doctors in other areas where blood re 
quirements are not being met 

Social studies teachers, in particular, have an 


opportunity through the American Red Cross Blood 


Program to create community services and stimu 
late youngsters to be partners in a “new hind of 
citizenship.” This 
citizenship is best expressed in the 
leaflet that 


democratic 
Thank You" 
a Red Cros 


modern kind of 
blood donors receive at 
blood center 

“You can be proud all your life of what you 
have done today. At least one other person will be 
grateful for it all of his life. For to him or her, 
this pint of blood that you have given can mean 
the difference between life and death.”"—Aracy W. 
Tromistaur in Social Education 


Grades and the Council 


Students and teachers come to me and say, “But 
if a student can't do satisfactory work in school 
how can he expect to do satisfactory work on the 
[student] council? If he doesn't have time to study 
his lessons, how can he find time to perform his 
council duties?” 

My answer is simply that, on occasion 
dent 


the stu 


does not do his school work because he 


simply is not interested. He fails, or is on the 


ragged edge. not because he is stupid or lazy but 
just because we have somehow failed to rouse him 
to activity Again, mmy own experience, I have 
known students who were doing poorly in school 
suddenly almost to life” when they were 
elected to office. For some reason school took on 


new meaning with such 


“come 


telling effect that their 
attitude and grades improved 

One [such) boy was s interested that when he 
left school he ran for the state legislature’ He didn't 
make it, but this student who would have been 
denied the right to run for office in some schools 
because of his grades was such a good citizen that 
he ran for state offic!—Greaip M 
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SATURDAY 


Who said our job 
is ‘only five days’? 


CHORE-GIRL 


By 
FRANCES M. GOODWIN 
YATURDAY MORNING! I open my eyes to a 
S new day. I recall that this is the closing 
day of an agricultural fair in a neighboring 
half 


spend a few hours of recreation and relaxa 


county and, 


awake, determine to 


tion among the exhibits 


Before my feet touch the 


I recall 


that there are personal business matters to 


floor, 
be taken care of; so, I dress hurriedly and 
make a dash uptown for the grocery and 
the First National Bank in happy anticipa 
tion of a day of pleasure 

As I draw my coupe to the curb, a woman 
comes hurrying toward me. What can she 


but I 


listen patiently while she presents her prob 


want? Ot course, | am in a hurry, 


n. Jumor is going to college. Somehow 


family just can't agree where he should 


Alchough | am not ofhaial guidance dire 
«hool, | 


to explain thre 


tor im my take considerable time 


merits of various schools, At 
last, she goes on her way satished with my 
recommendations 


1 proceed rapidly with my errands. At the 
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entrance to the store | am met by the pro 
gram director of a community club, who 
would like to have me schedule an engag« 
ment for a future meeting 

I consult my pocket calendar and book 
of appointments to find a suitable date and 
tell her that I will appear next Tuesday 
evening to make my contributien to her 
program 
Hur 
riedly I make my purchases, attend to some 


As I 


is a teacher, 


The minutes are quickly passing 


financial matters, and return home 


arrive, a caller awaits me. She 
too, a former pupil, who in a neighboring 
community has been assigned the same sub 
jects that I am teaching and feels that, per 
haps, I can help her make a start 

As my notes are in my classroom, I sit 


down and proceed to outline my course of 


study from memory 


Rejoicing, she goes on 
her way 

It is now 11:30 AM. The telephone rings 
| answer to find another former pupil at 
the other end of the line. She is taking an 
extension course and is required to prepare 
a thesis on the subject of juvenile delin 


Do I have the facts: 


quency I refer her to 


some professional magazines of a few 


months previous. Oh, yes! She has had them 
all but has destroyed them weeks ago. She 
| I will them in my 


surely have 


I mo 


intense heat grope among my inactive files 


int the stairs to the attic and in its 


Incidentally, | have forgotten the 


fair.) 
Dripping with perspiration 
undant 


I emerge from 


the attic with al material and call 


my professional colleague to come along 
and pick it up. Her voice registers apprecia- 





Satrurpay Cuore Great: Wuo Saw “On ty 5 Days’? 


tion as she tells me that I have saved the day 
for her. In a few minutes she has come 
and gone. 

As I see her off, another car is turning 
into the driveway. I recognize a patron of 
the school. Is there trouble in the wind? 
The pleasant smile with which she greets 
me assures me that there is nothing of the 
sort. She is accompanied by her daughter 
who is failing in algebra and would like 
some help with a certain problem. Oh, no! 
I am not the regular teacher of the subject, 
but because I am an acquaintance of the 
family, I am the victim. 

I delve into fractions as one does into 
the main course of a banquet, and trust that 
my explanations fall on receptive ears. My 
pupil pretends, at least, to be enlightened 
by my explanation, and assures me that she 
will return soon for further instruction. 

In a brief pause that follows, a neighbor 
lad, waving a paper in his hand, rushes in 
from across the way 

“I've been waiting all day to see you 
alone,” he says. “I am applying for a posi- 
tion with Blank and Company and have 
this form to fill in. The folks at home could 
help me, but they think you will know 
more about it, of course.” 

In a few minutes the form is ready for the 
next mail, but my day's work is not yet 
done. A telephone call comes from an anx- 
ious parent of a last year’s senior. A recom- 
mendation is required for a student's 
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entrance to a school of nursing in a city 
hospital. 

I bother my mind trying to think of 
favorable comments that I may make about 
this girl without exposing characteristic 
traits that are not so desirable. 

When the recommendation is finished, 
evening has come at last. Although the day 
has had its share of disappointments, | feel 
a certain satisfaction that comes to one 
who has helped another along the way 
Ringing in my ears are the words of the 
Great Teacher uttered so long ago, “He 
who would be greatest among you shall 
be servant of all,” and thinking of them, I 
am happy. 

I sit down under a tree on the lawn and 
try to relax and forget as I attempt to 
read the local newspaper, left untouched 
since morning. Suddenly I recall that | 
have forgotten the main item of my Sun 
day dinner, and begin to direct my way 
toward the village market in an effort to 
reach my destination before the closing 
hour. 

As I pass the corner drug store, I take 
While 
the clerk is preparing it, a high-school class 
mate of mine who is employed in an ofhce 
and is now returning from an early movie 
leisurely takes the chair beside me 

Looking at me with a sigh, she says, “Oh, 


time out for a refreshing sundae 


you lucky pal! How I envy you, for you 
work only five days a week.” 


Literary Anthology 


Variety is here arrayed 
From Edgar Guest to Count de Sade: 


From Socrates to Herbert Read, 
From Samuel Pepys to Andre Cide; 


Both Sigmund Freud and Mary Lamb: 
All uastes—from caviar to Spam 


Each sample edited and shorn; 
Each passage bloodies, lifeless, torn. 


Too scant of emence, too much froth; 
Too many cooks, too little broth 


~ALaret W. Dowtine in The English Journal. 





SCHOOL-PUBLIC 


Racine plan 
shows gains 


LIBRARY SYSTEM 


By 


ANNA J]. TURGASEN 


[' rooK Ringling Brothers twenty years 


to develop a successful three-ring circus 
but a small group of Racine people have 
developed the equivalent of a four-ring 
show over a similar period. Their show 
entertains and instructs children, teen-agers 
and adults with five daily and three eve 
ning periormances for ten months a year 


acclaim and remuneration are 


mtrast to Ringlings, however, their 
small 
No, they are not radio entertainers but 
junior highschool librarians in a city sys 
tem which received honorable mention for 
its fine public services at the last National 
Library Convention, in July 1950 

It is generally conceded that the four 
basic problems of junior-high libraries are 
these The teaching of the use of library 
tools, planning devices to stimulate interest, 


coordinating the relationship of a well 


} 


planned remedial program to the library 
and analyzing the relationship of books and 
other reading materials to each phase of 
the «hool program 


} 


I he pur pose of this article is to show 


how these four problems are met and solved 
by th Racine 


the teaching staffs of the four schools wher: 


junior-high librarians and 


the libraries are housed 


In the years before the juniorsenior high 


or 6% § plan, became popular, there was 


tir 


this general directive for English teachers 


and librarians in high schools with ade 


libraries in the North Central Area 
English 


weeks 


} 


quate 
courses should in 
instruction in the use of 
with 


iubrary Necessarily 


kev Library Program 
Socsal Studies, go 807 May 


he Junior 
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the division resulting from the 6-3-3 plan— 
some of that training had to be moved 
into the junior-high grades, so teachers and 
librarians set about selecting and adjusting 
items to be taught according to needs and 
capacities of junior-high pupils. It was ob 
vious that some of the lessons should not 
be left until ninth grade, as was done under 
the 8-4 plan 

Phe librarian in each building arranged 
through the principal's ofhce to have the 
teaching staff of her school informed of the 
This 


was to prevent any teacher's sending large 


library schedule for the English classes 


numbers of pupils into the library when a 
Alter 
if a teacher grew careless and failed to ar 


class would be meeting there this, 


range in advance for sending into the li 
brary a group requiring special help, the 
librarian protested, and the offence was not 
repeated. This cooperation between prin 


cipal, teachers, and librarians is a basic 


necessity in maintaining the broad fun 


tions of a school library. One can readily 
see a resemblance to synchronizing the work 
of the managers and performers under the 

tig Top” of Ringlings 


The 
each junior high as it was built calls for at 


ibrary-lessons program adopted in 


least three lessons on the use of the library 
in the early part of the seventh grade. The 
first of these is an orientation lesson, 
taught the first week to all 7B English 
classes. This is given in the library by the 
librarian, with the English teacher present 
The librarian explains the general layout 
of the library, telling pupils about the 
division between fiction and non-fiction but 


not going into the intricacies of the Dewey 
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ScHoo.-Pusuic Lrsrary System In RACINE 


Decimal System. A week or two later, she 
has all the beginners come to the library 
for a brief explanation of the card catalog. 
She tells them only about the three main 
classes of cards: author, title, and subject. 

As three of Racine’s junior-high build- 
ings also house elementary grades, the li- 
brarian always prefaces one of the early 
lessons with questions directed to discover- 
ing how much the seventh graders already 
know about using this particular library 

Our junior-high libraries are all branches 
of the Racine Public Library System, so 
much material is usually available from 
that source, provided the teachers wishing 
extra supplies notify their local librarian 
in time to secure it when needed. We also 
have an arrangement by which books may 
be obtained from the Milwaukee Public 
Library. This enlarges the junior-high li 
braries’ capacity to fill the needs of patrons 
immensely. 

It must be explained here that two of 
the junior-high libraries are open to the 
public during the school day, and the other 
two are not. Besides this, the grade-school 
children are allowed access to the library 
at certain hours in two schools. Does the 
analogy to Ringlings’ Circus begin to be 
more obvious? 

By having teachers accompany classes 
to the library it can be used somewhat as a 
Our Racine 
have had teacher-training, so they teach the 


laboratory school librarians 
lessons while the classroom teachers merely 
help to maintain order and supplement 
after the librarian has given the instruc- 
better 


acquainted with the library from hearing 


tions. Teachers also become 
the librarian’s exposition. This is especially 
important because in junior high schools 
the teacher turnover is usually greater than 
in senior high. Class loads are also greater, 
so the teachers have less time for doing their 
own browsing. Then, too, the librarian dis 
covers what the classes are studying and 
becomes better prepared to serve their 


require ments 
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When a whole class is using a particular 
set of materials, these are all placed on re- 
serve and may go out over night only, so 
that anyone may use them during the day 
One of our Racine librarians revealed that 
junior-high pupils often resent this restric- 
tion and go to the main library or a near-by 
branch for their books, thereby decreasing 
the circulation of their own school library 

As the allotment of library assistants de 
pends on the amount of circulation, no 
branch librarian likes to have circulation 
decrease. This same librarian admitted, 
however, that pupils’ use of other libraries 
and learning not to be selfish about sharing 
reference materials with others did in a way 
counterbalance the bad effects of curtail 
ment of her help. 

Since class periods in the Racine junior 
highs were lengthened to fifty-five minutes 
last year, it is now possible to do more 
with large groups in the library, Sometimes 
classes come in for only half a period so 
that the other half-period may be used in 
helping individual students in 
charging, or returning materials 


finding, 


By having pupils of the same class at a 
given time, the librarian can teach the use 
of a particular reference, say the Wisconsin 
Blue Book, at the very time pupils need it, 
thus making the lesson immediately func 
tional. As a rule, detailed lessons on the use 
of general reference books are not taught 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

For the past twenty years, the four 
junior-high-school libraries in Racine, 
Wis., have been operated as a part of 
the Racine Public Library System 
They act as branches of the public li 
brary. Two of them are open to the 
public, and two serve elementary 
school children. The various advan 
tages of this program are explained by 
Mise Turgasen, who likens it to a four 
ring circus. She is head of the English 
department of Horlick High School in 
Racine 
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until ninth grade, though sometimes lower. 
grade pupils must be given some instruc- 
ton on these matters 

Reading tests are given to Racine public 
children in sixth and in 


«x hool eighth 


grade; therefore the teachers of English, 


«ial studies, and science know what the 
reading abilities of most of their pupils are 
and can help both themselves and the li 
brarian by suggesting what to display or to 
issue to certain groups or to badly-retarded 
individuals 

The librarian helps teachers of all sub 
jects to stimulate interest in certain types 
of reading by special displays groupings, Or 
posters, and, of course, brief personal con 
ferences with students who come in during 


" 


cir study periods. Here again, being able 


to draw on the main or the gradeschool 


libraries is a great advantage, because as 


many as ten may be secured of a 


book at 


copies 
hiith- on 
pupils unable to enjoy 
dithcult 


sixth grade level for re 
tarded anything 
ore 

Besides all the opportunities mentioned 
in the way of skilled instruction and under 
standing help in the uses of the library, 
pupils have many chances to come to the 
halls 


around, getting a feeling of the great variety 


library from study just to browse 


of riches in store for people eager for knowl 


edge he libraries all stay open until 5 


rm. and pupils are welcome to stay and 


vith fewer distractions than occur 


ool hours 


must by now have been 


fering how one librarian could possibly 


all che wants of the various people 


in the library at one time, 


use of the library was 


to particular clases. Here 


nivantage of being associated 
wary 


the largest cir 


ries h ving 
! 


allowed to have two adult 


cadets, who have been trained 


hrarians at Main. These 


junior assistants are able to relieve the li 
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brarian of routine duties and to speed up 
the service, both to students and faculty. 
Where the school library is open to adults 
during the day, the regular librarian is 
often in demand to help adults with re- 
search problems or merely the selection of 
reading materials for personal pleasure, 
while students may be rushing to check 
books out or in before class bells ring. Then 
the services of an assistant are a must. 

Iwo of the junior-high librarians inter 
viewed expressed opposing views on the use 
of adult versus pupil assistants 
* said Miss Bea- 


trice Habermann of the Washington Junior 


I prefer adult assistants 


Library, which serves adults and grade 


school children together with those of 


junior high. “It is almost impossible to 
train student help at the opening of the 


fall 


brarian are the most strenuous 


term when my duties as teacher li 


It is hard 
to arrange for students’ help at the hours 


when it is most needed, as their library 


work must not interfere with their regular 
school work. We have no right to ask stu 


dents to work after school, and they 


couldn't do the work that a trained adult 


can in the matter of totaling the dav's 


circulation, getting books ready to return 
to Main, or numerous other tasks requiring 
long experience 


“Students usually get credit for only 


one year's work in the school library. so do 


not return the next year, and we have to 


train a new group; therefore most of our 


work with the preceding group is wasted 
Not many of the student helpers take cadet 
work later at Main or go on to college and 
become librarians 


Mrs 


Junior 


Reatrice Haggerty of the Mitchell 


High Library likes having student 


sssistants for these reasons 


T he pi! o want library jobs are 


superior students. In fact, thew have to have 


in average « © before their applications 


will be considered. They must also be 


recommended by their English teachers and 


approved by the principal. These people 
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learn the simple tasks I require of them 
quickly and perform them with cheerful- 
ness and alacrity. I feel that most student 
librarians can and do acquire valuable ex- 
periences which result in individual growth 
and development, not only in educational 
but also in social and vocational lines.” 
Student helpers in this library receive 
two hours of class credit for working four 
periods a week. Mrs. Haggerty does have 
one adult assistant, a former teacher with 
library training, but she also has an unusu- 
ally large library, which seats ninety people. 
That means there are times when one would 
have to have three sets of eyes to keep 
order or to know whom to serve first. 
Each school with its individual situation 
must adopt and constantly revise a system 
of student and adult help until it becomes 
the best for that library. Shortage of funds 
for clerical help in libraries is a common 
problem throughout our land. As no li 
brarian can be three people at once, means 
have to be devised for securing cheap help 
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with the least possible interference with the 
students’ regular work. 

Lest I appear to be relying on my own 
ability to judge the results of all the good 
work being done by Racine junior-high |i 
brarians, I have recently visited three of the 
four junior-high libraries and interviewed 
six present or former junior-high librarians, 
and several experienced librarians at the 
Racine Public Library, who help to corre- 
late the work of the branches with that at 
Main. 

From all this information and observa- 
it may be safely asserted that 
junior-high-school librarians do give all of 


tion our 
the pupils who spend three full years in the 
upper grades of the Racine public schools a 
carefully planned and thorough training 
calculated to meet their basic needs as stu 
dents, These are the use of library tools, an 
ability to find information related to their 
work both in school and out, and a grow 
ing interest in reading as a pleasant and 
profitable way to spend their leisure time 


Aviation: Inexpensive Science Course in Small School 


Administrators of some smal! high schools have 


expressed the desire of starting a course in Aviation 


Fducation, but have felt that their schools were 


much too small 
Coachella Valley Union high school is a small 
The 
the A.D.A 


poscly sect up om the 


the acronautics 
The 


side 


« hool year program was 


started was 24! 
cliffc lt 


required as prerequisite, and no student could pos 


course was pur 


(,cometry was 


sibly think of it as a “snap” course. It was estab 


lished im the mience department and could be 


counted as one of the courses toward a minor in 


sience. BReceuse of the availability of Link Trainers, 
airplanes, engines, and instruments from War Assets 


Adminuwtration for a nominal sum, and the will 


ingness of major airline companies and aircraft 


manufacturers to 


found 


furnish educational aids, it was 


that Aviation Education was one of the 


least expensive of the sciences in the small high 


- 
With the thousands of different types of jobs 


built up in the aviation Industry and its contributing 


enterprises, the multitudes of people that depend 


on employment in the industry, and the fact that 
the lives of all civilized peoples in the world are 
being influenced by aviation more cach day, it is 
not difleult to correlate a this 


course in aorme 


with any other course in the curriculum 


Because of the very broad social and scientific 


implications to be studied in a course in acronau 
tices, actual flight 
but it 


program for those who wish to experience the thrill 


experience is not an absolute 


essential is a very desirable part of the 


of a “first ride” or the satisfaction of putting into 


practicen what has been learned in their unit on 


principles of flight. During the years that actual 


fight experience was offered in the program it was 
found that a much keener interest was evident on 
the part of the students 

This small high school feels that its course in 
Aviation Education is just as important as many of 
that come to be thought of as 
more or less traditional.Mastan C 


California Journal of Secondary Education 


the courses have 


Wacstarr in 





The Movable-Desk Pupils 
TACKLE TAXATION 


By 
DON GOSPILL 


N Y prcuTn craps arithmetic class was 
' 
s working in the area of percentage. In 


order to make the subject as meaningful as 


possible we had arranged the movable desks 


so that they formed a large per cent sign 
This proved to be such a satisfactory ap 
proach that on some days we spent the 
whole class period working out variations 
of this formation, and the pupils, after they 
caught the idea, showed an unbelievable 
amount of enthusiasm for the subject 
Our experiences in the field of interest on 
We 
f both Scrooge 


money were particularly interesting 
studied carefully the careers 
and Shylock, and dwelt at length on the 
mistakes they made that led to their down 
Many of the 


ls macle posters for the bulletin board 


the world of hnance 


of the better ones, as I remember it, 


Six Per Cent Is Good, but Ten Pet 
If You Can Get It. 


this beac kground we 


Cent Is Better 


With were ready to 


explore in the vicinity of taxation and 


m about to describe 


for the first time the sensa 


he new! borhood of taxes on real 


ie Wat! 


ut sign, the « 


the desks arranged in the shape 
lass had transformed 
itself into a small community of 28 prop 


erty owners. A mavor, tax assessors, and 


wher necessary pers mne!l had been chosen 
worked out 


m determined, and 


bee n 


is to the best way to 


rden 


among the mem 
ry mrimunity 

Some suggested that the expenses should 

be divided equally among the taxpayers 


The 


others had quite a different solution 


latter group, a minority, argued that people 
who owned more expensive homes should 
not be required to pay as much tax because 
they already had paid so much money for 
Here, 


opp rtunity for 


their houses of course, was an ex 


cellent the 
demox rat 


The 


mecting to discuss the issue. The desks were 


practice in 
procedure 
student-mayor called for a town 
rearranged to form the symbol of equality 
by the majority group, while the minority 
grouped themselves in the form of a ques 
tion mark. Soon they were ready to debate 
There is nothing more astonishing than the 


} 


way cighth graders are able to express 


themselves in a democratic discussion of 


this kind 


cagcr to be 


cai h has his own br ind ol log1 - 
The 


group were quick to see that if they were to 


h is heard minority 


thes proposal they would need more 


carry 

vot 
As the class warmed up to the situation, 

criterron of the 


method of teaching 


I remembered that 


democratic 


one 


is the fact 


that the teacher can leave or enter the class 


room without greatly affecting the dis 


. 





EDITOR'S NOTI 


remarka thle desks 


tmosphere 
h u 
nk and 


some 


faculty of 


mediate School 
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cipline. So I decided to put our present ex- 
perience to the test. Closing the door be- 
hind me, I walked slowly down the hall for 
fifty yards or more and was gratified to 
hear, even at that distance, the constant 
hum of industry. If anything, it sounded 
a little more democratic than when I left. 

Re-entering the room, I found, as I had 
expected, a busy scene of democracy in 
action. The class had not been idle. The 
chairs had been rearranged to suit their 
present needs; several people were on their 
feet; small groups were concentrating on the 
issue. What was happening was obvious. 
The minority, in order to postpone a vote, 
had started a filibuster while some of their 
group were out trying to secure more sup- 
port from members of the opposition. They 
were doing this in a truly democratic man- 
ner by offering gum, comic books, and other 
things at their disposal in exchange for 
votes. After I had been back in the room for 
several minutes, two boys and a girl came 
out of the cloakroom, where they had been 
discussing a special phase of the problem 


29) 


I recognized them as our resource persons. 

I was particularly proud of the boy who 
was conducting the filibuster. His poise and 
dignity were not in the least affected by the 
fact that practically no one was listening to 
him, and his ingenuity was remarkable. He 
had launched into a recitation of “Casey 
Jones” and was repeating the line—“and the 
whistle broke into a scream”—when the class 
bell rang, signalling the end of the period 

When they had gone I went thoughtfully 
about the room straightening the desks and 
picking up odds and ends of gum wrappers 
and erasers—equipment that had added so 
much to the enjoyment of this truly demo 
cratic experience. Here, in the littered floor, 
was an unvarying symbol of democracy in 
action, and it was, therefore, still another 
criterion of the success of this method of 
teaching. As I was stooping over to pick 
up some frayed pages from a comic book, 
it occurred to me that, following the true 
pattern of democracy, the value of this ex 
perience had not been diminished a par 
ticle by the fact that both sides were wrong 


The Deans: A Confused Group 


There are probably no professional positions in 


secondary schools potentially more significant in 


their contribution to the wellare of youth than 
those of the dean of girls, dean of boys, and/or vice 
principal. An analysis of the influence exerted by 
the men and women in these positions reveals that, 
due to the very nature of their work, there is per 
haps mo one in the school organization who may 
establish and maintain sich close relationships with 
students, and no other school official who enjoys a 
better 


pe »ple 


opportunity to guide and counsel young 

Because of the rapid growth of their responsi 
bilities and the ever increasing need for administra 
tive assistants, there is today no clearly defined con 
cept of the duties of the dean of vice principal 
In many schools the position as it exists depends 
largely upon the personality and ability of the one 
filling it. In a study of the duties and responsibilities 
made by 
Roemer and Hoover in 1999, it was found that no 
two deans were performing the same duties. One 


of their conclusions stated that there is a distinat 


of the dean of boys in high schools 


need for more clearly defining the position of dean 
in the minds of administrators, parents, pupils, and 
teachers, as well as in the minds of the deans them 
selves. 

The lack of a definite conception of the true 
function of the dean is causing both confusion and 
considerable inefficiency, concludes the study. It is 
recognized that some differences must exist, as school 
situations differ, yet educators realize that if ade 
quate training is to be given to those preparing 
themselves for such positions, it is essential that a 
common understanding be reached. To be a good 
teacher in the classroom is no guarantee that one 
will become a good administrator, The needs fre 
quently expressed by those now in these administra 
tive positions are for more and better techniques 
in handling problems of maladjusted youth, in 
helping youth develop moral and socia) standards, 
and in developing leadership in young people. Vet 
im proved techniques can come only with specif« 
training and ome cannot be trained for an un 
known.—Biomom E. Grosce in California Journal of 
Secondary Education. 





COMMON ERRORS 
of Student-Teachers 


By 
JACK B. KRAIL 


is likely 
to make is assuming the attitude that since 
the 


os ont or the most common mis 
takes which a student-teacher 


he is only a temporary member of 
teaching staff at his laboratory or practice 
shool, he need not concern himself unduly 
with a consistent, reasonable policy of con 
trol and development 

Thus bearing of his has two unfortunate 
results. First. the student-teacher who fol 
lows may find the work complicated by the 
slipshod methods of his predecessor, and 
secomd, the practice teacher who improvises 
and uses spurofthemoment devices may 
well carry these over into his professional 
work later on 

Frequently, the college student who is 
sbout to begin his practice teaching has 
lost touch with the content of high-+school 
held. He 


grounded in subject matter, but he has 


courses in his may be well- 


gone so far beyond high school that he is 


no longer able to visualize the thought 


processes through which the beginner must 
pass in mastering clementary skills 

For example, a practice teacher may have 
progressed through cak ulus, but may not 
be able to do a good job of teac hing begin 
ning algebra simply because he cannot con 
ceive of the difhculues which beset young 
people faced with this subject for the first 
Similarly 


time in Spanish, a teacher may 


be able to present a fine discussion of a 


play, but be lost when he must 


logical explanation of a 


thorny point in grammar 
The student-teacher knows this material, 
but can no longer see what is difficult in 


it. He has used it so much chat it has almost 


become second nature to him. Closely con 
nected with this hiatus is the inability of 
a student-teacher to explain the why of a 
certain process or fact. Again, the teacher 
is so familiar with the matcrial that he has 
never taken the time to analyze it. 

Another common error which a practice 
teacher often commits is showing a lack of 
graciousness or sympathy with a pupil's ef 
forts. A boy has been asked about the im 
portance of the Spanish heritage in the 
New World. He answers incorrectly, stating 
that the Spaniards left very little here, since 
the Latin Americans 
Spanish influence 


did away with all 


when they rebelled 


against Spain. This answer may represent 
an honest effort on the part of the boy; 
in any case, it does show a certain amount 
The 


teacher, however, regards the response as 


of historical appreciation. practice 
just another mistake, and after saying “No, 
that is wrong,” either passes on to another 
member of the class or, worse, answers the 
question himself 

The point is that the teacher does not 
realize that the pupil has made an honest 
effort, and that though he has made a 


mistake, he should receive some encourage- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Krail has attempted to present 
a down-to-earth account of common 
errors that beginning teachers make 
the ones that can he corrected carly in 
their careers. He ts supervisor of Span 
ish on the Milne School, the laboratory 
school of New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N.Y 
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ment for trying. Saying “No, that is wrong” 
in a critical or uninterested tone of voice 
may easily lead the boy to believe that 
his efforts are not appreciated. This kind 
of procedure produces that dead, unstimu- 
lating atmosphere that one senses in a class 
where the teacher has little sympathy with 
students’ efforts. 

If, instead of giving a flat negative, the 
teacher smiles, remarks that the answer 
shows a lot of thought and is correct to a 
certain extent, and then goes on to ask 
one or two questions about the religion, the 
language, and the customs of the New 
World, the pupil is likely to see the interest 
of the teacher, and will probably attempt 
to make another contribution to the dis 
He will not remain silent if he 
knows that the teacher realizes he has pre- 
sented an answer representing an effort on 


cussion 


his part. All this entails not only a gracious, 
pleasant manner on the part of the teacher, 
but means that he must show a real inter- 
est in what pupils say. Young people usu 
ally recognize this child-centered attitude 
on the part of a practice teacher. 
Concentrating on only one aspect of 
teaching at a time is a common failing of 
many student-teachers. For instance, dur- 
ing a recitation the practice teacher may 
keep his eye on the text in his anxiety to 
follow the work and present the material 
correctly. While board work is being done, 
he may devote his entire attention to what 
those at the board are doing, rather than 
split his attention between this and the 
of the class who remain seated. He 
may concentrate only on what one student 
that the recitation becomes 
an exchange between one member of the 
class and the teacher. The rest of the class 
is excluded because the teacher has not 
trained himself to handle more than one 


rest 


is Saying, $0 


pupil at a time. Frequently attention and 
interest lag, students look around for some- 
thing to keep them busy, and then the 
practice teacher wonders why he has a 
discipline problem on his hands. 
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Common, too, is a lack of poise which 
forbids smoothness of presentation and 
transition. Practice teachers often do not 
seem to carefully think through the man- 
ner of introducing new material; they 
plunge into the work at hand abruptly, 
hardly giving the class time to realize that 
something new is being taken up. This is 
especially true when new work is presented 
during the latter part of a class period. 

A typical example was observed in a 
French class. The pupils had finished a 
grammar unit, and were about to start a 
civilization unit on Paris. Without pausing 
to explain the new work, the student- 
teacher directed the class to open the text. 
He then started to read aloud. The majority 
of the class were puzzled, and showed that 
they did not quite realize what was hap 
pening. Later the supervisor questioned the 
teacher about this, and was told that the 
student-teacher knew there was something 
wrong, but did not know exactly what to 
say. 

Closely connected is a precipitate manner 
of asking questions and expecting answers 
Many practice teachers ask a question be 
fore the time has come to presume that 
the pupils are able to answer. Or the teacher 
may ask the question before the class is 
ready to pass on to this particular material 
Perhaps the student-teacher does not give 
the child enough time to formulate his 
answer before passing on to another mem- 
ber of the class. 

All these faults induce a lack of balance 
and smoothness in the group; the work 
progresses jerkily, and some children are 
never given time to grasp the question, or 
the answer, when it is given. The converse 
of this situation is also true: some student 
teachers call on a student, and even though 
it is evident that he does not know the 


answer, the teacher waits while an un 


comfortable, boring silence develops. 


Motivation is one of the most important 
aspects of any teacher's work, and it should 
demand a large part of his time and his 
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thoughts. Too many student-teachers seem 
to believe, however, that because the ma- 
terial is im the text, it is per se interesting 
and important. Consequently they do not 
take the time to analyze the subject-matter 
in terms of student interest and importance 

An example in a Spanish class occurred 
when the group was being introduced to 
Lope de Vega. The yawns and bored looks 
of the class showed plainly that as far as 
they were concerned, this material was just 
one more example of the many useless things 
had to 
interested 


they learn. They were not at all 
in the 


he was one of the world's 


in the author's life, 
that 


nor 
statement 
greatest playwrights. It would have been 
easy for the teacher to arouse class interest 
by telling the plots of one or two of the 
author's plays, and by stressing his romantic 
aspects 
Similarly, in French, a student wanted 
to drop the subject because he could not 
see the practical value of the material he 
was being taught. In this case, a solution 
was worked out whereby he was permitted 
to engage in independent reading, neglect 
ing that part of the classwork which had 
When 


the student forgot 


no bearing on his interests this 


arrangement was mack 
all about dropping French and evinced a 
lively interest in magazines and literature 
dealing with science and mathematics 

In both of these cases, the student-teacher 
knew that no interest was being shown in 
work did 


part of his 


the but he not seem to realize 


that it was make the 


hob to 


material interesting and valid 


Frequently the demands that teaching 


makes on adult leadership do not seem to 
Many of 


they 


be known to student-teachers 


them do not realive that when step 


in front of a class, they must assume not 


only a certain deg of authority, but 


aleo aco attutude. The pul ils 


expect this mat and when it is not 


lack of con 
) 


her. Stucdent-teachers 


forthcoming they show thei 


fulence im the tea 


often show a marked hesitancy in 


giving 
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directions and suggestions. Instead of a 
forthright directness they adopt a difiident 
manner, or they give the impression that 
they do not feel capable of giving forceful 
guidance 

In one class which I observed, the stu- 
dents were not learning because early in 


the semester the teacher had not impressed 


the class with his superior maturity and 
intellectual achievements. The students con 
sidered themselves his equal and treated 
him as such, to the detriment of good teach 
ing and guidance 

The 
teachers follow are a very important part 
of their 


theory courses which prospective 


training, but unfortunately, they 
often remain no more than an abstraction 
to the practice-teacher. He does not seem 
to be able to apply the methods which have 
been painstakingly outlined for him. In 
stead he teaches as he was taught, thereby 
continuing a traditional method which may 
have been proved to him to be faulty. He 
is particularly likely to revert to such a 
method when faced with an unexpected 
situation or a “hitch” in his class work 

A Spanish I class was ready to learn the 


The 


had been outlined for the student-teacher 


use of gustar material and method 


the day before. However, the class started 
late and the teacher, a little flustered, started 
out by giving a rule. He followed this by 
lecture method) the 


teaching (via the use 


of the indirect object pronoun, the place 
Mf the subject, and the repetition of the 
indirect object with a pronoun when the 
former is a noun. All this went on without 
the class saying a word in Spanish or in 
English. There was only one example put 
on the board. and that was a complicated 
one, meant to illustrate a compound tense 
with a Needless to say, the work 
Alter 


supervisor questioned 


negative 
had to be re-taught the following day 
the class was over, the 
the teacher about this. He replied that this 
grammar method was what came to his 
mind most readily, since he had been taught 


that way in high school. This teacher had 
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not been able to apply the oral method 
which had been demonstrated for him, 
both in methods class and in the high- 
school class. 

Since most student-teachers come to their 
practice teaching directly from college 
they tend to reflect the lecture 
method commonly employed in many of 


classes, 


their courses. A practice teacher often does 
too much of the “reciting,” not realizing 
that the pupils should perform this very 
necessary class activity. 

In a recent on South American 


Indian civilizations, the practice teacher 


unit 


became carried away with the material and 
lectured to the class for a large part oi the 
period, It 


would have been better if the 


teacher had followed his lesson plan and 
had drawn the information from the group 


by means of questions and discussions, The 
pupils were eager to contribute what they 
knew, but seemed to 
have forgotten that they were the ones who 


should have done most of the talking, and 


the student-teacher 


that his role was that of moderator. The 
loss of interest on the part of the class 
as the teacher lectured to them was clearly 
visible to the observer 

Maintaining a reasonable degree of order 
in class is one of the very important sub- 

This order can 
the old-fashioned 
noisy students out of 
class, scolding them, et 


sidiary jobs of a teacher 
not be maintained by 
methods of sending 
The pupils must 
be shown that it is to their benefit to main 
tain the proper business-like atmosphere in 
their class. Student-teachers frequently err 
in this phase of teaching because they are 
either too strict or too lenient 

One student-teacher recently sent three 


children out of class on three successive 
days. The reason? They had been talking 
among themselves instead of working. In 
vestigation showed that the fault was the 
He had not made the material 


had he 


teacher's 


other 
method of control except sending the stu- 


interesting nor tried any 
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dents out of class. Unless a student-teacher 
learns that he must overlook certain hap- 
penings in class, he will spend most of his 
time being a policeman. 

For example, in one class a boy became 
overly enthusiastic during the discussion 
and used a word that, though not obscene, 
was improper. It was done sotto voce, and 
no one in the class seemed to have heard 
it. The student-teacher, however, stopped 
the class and criticized the student for his 
language. The rest of the class was then 
curious about what had been said, and 
before the incident was over, the teacher 
had not only lost valuable minutes of class 
time, but had aroused a feeling of resent. 
ment in the boy for being called down in 
front of his classmates. It would have been 
far better for the student-teacher to over- 
look what had been said. The happening 
had aroused no interest in the class in the 
first place, and the whole thing had been 
unintentional. 

The converse of this particular situation 
is also true. Some student-teachers believe 
that extreme leniency can take the place 
of firmness and leadership in gaining the 
cooperation of their classes. Sooner or later 
they are faced with a class which has lost 
respect for them, and they must then de- 
pend on the presence of the supervisor to 
get through their teaching periods 

This article has indicated some of the 
errors which must be expected in the work 
of a beginning practice teacher, in spite of 
adequate preparation in both theory and 
subject-matter. Constant guidance and cor- 
rection by the supervisor can nearly al 
ways remove these faults. In most cases, 
the opportunity afforded the student-teacher 
to instruct under skilled supervision and 
guidance while he is still at college will 
bring these errors to the fore, so that they 
may be remedied before he gets into the 
field. All of this assists in the creation of 
a more highly-trained, skillful 
staff. 
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WHITE CANDLES 
IN CHIMERA 


By 
RALPH A. RINGGENBERG 
ry vires’ was in those days in the County 
l of Chimera # wondrous school set upon 
a high hill where it could be seen by all 
the principal taxpayers of the district 
Costly ules and a golden dome reflected 
but did not admit in sufhcient quantities 
and 


Elo 


educa 


the dazzling light of the sun by day 


the soft rays of the moon by night 


quent, pithy, and unread gems of 


tional wisdom were inscribed above the 


entrances to this beautiful monument of 


learning 
I hee pl and the 


an of this s | manner 


Cn xls 
had 


of Precepts 


the chosen children of the 
educated within its 


in the Book 
belore Ar 


walls 


unknown 
I ire 
had spoken di 


Se hool 


some 


mntiquity the ancient 


prophets on the 
erected 
And this 


was to contain representations of 


at there was to be 


of Eternal Fixation 


¢ Fire God of Superintendency, the FI! 


acdillé 
{1 of che 


Princiy alship the Flicker 


rT Cos 


Dark Passageway of \p 


wen constructed within 


representa 


' 
The 


and lesser Gocls 
sym boliz A 


cor tained 


«) 


ne ol set upon 
was that of the 
s, before which 


ersal Gullibility—as 


pers were known 


been taught since the days of his infancy 
Should even a few Illuminators recite this 
prayer with sufficient volubility, Chimera 
would be protected from the ravages of 


losing athletic contests 

There was also a receptacle engraved 
with the figure of The Prince of Textbook 
itus, before which the Illuminator gave the 
“Incantation of the Nauseating Tome.” An 
other vessel delicately portrayed the saintly 
Folded 


Hands, which required the worshipper to 


features of the Princess of the 


chant the awesome “Command of the Pe 
fect Behavior.” And 


one and one hundred lesser pots represent 


there were altogether 
ing all the good aspects of education 
Ac the 


rested the 


end of the Passageway there 


The Fire God of 


on each side by 


huge pot of 
flanked 


vou ls 


Superinte ndency 


slightly smaller representing the 
Flame God of the Principalship and the 
Flicker Mother God of the First Grade. The 
Motherless 


Holder of the Two Year Certificate and had 


latter was also known as the 


appropriately been depicted as a woman 


“The 


Adoration of the Underpaid Hireling,” re 


not quite certain of her next meal 


ed before this Mother God, was the most 
tiful of all the prayers, often given at 
Commencement exercises 
In the corridor of this magnificent struc 
ture were the engraved names of the five 


original found 


hets. As a last act of 
the I 


tor knelt before this plaque and in 


in 


v proj 
} 


before leaving the edifice 


The Prayer of Education by but not 
Alw vs { 0 | the Pe I le 
Re ded in bre B ok f Pre cepts were 


len Commandments of Chimera 





Wurre CANbDLes In CHIMERA 


First: thou shalt not place any other Gods 
above the Fire God of Superintendency, 
who shall decide everything for everybody 
without consulting anybody. 

Second: teachers, because of some previ 
ous bitter experience, shall lump all admin- 
istrators into one class and only begrudg- 
ingly give a minimum of surface coopera- 
tion to even the capable and democratic 
supervisors. 

Third: the sacred building, without bul- 
letin boards or storage cabinets, shall never 
be marred by unsightly student work. It 
shall always preserve that new, that unused 
look 

Fourth: progress shall consist in being 
the “last by whom the new is tried,” lest 
offense But 
project is at 


be created among the Gods 


when some conservative 
tempted, it must be done alone to insure the 
promotional soul of the doer 

Fifth 


In spite of television, the corner drug store, 


no child of the Gods shall be failed. 


and the cussedness of human nature, the 
one-third of the failing group who probably 
benefit from failure shall not benefit. 

Sixth: the local teachers’ association shall 
be a vital force in educational affairs, hav 
ing the function of arranging social gather 
ings and of listening to speeches by the 
Superintendent. Such things as higher sal 
sick leave 


After all, 


great satisfaction from the knowledge that 


aries and are not to be men 


tioned the teachers should derive 
their superintendent was once an under 
paid teacher like themselves 

Seventh: parents shall assume that every- 
thing is all right as long as the team wins 
and Willie gets passing marks 

Eighth 


tion comes in fancy packages which have a 


pupils shall assume that educa- 


beginning and, thank Heavens, an end 
Real learning occurs outside of the school 


Ninth 


easygoing way of life in which the chances 
of getting by are better than ten to one. 


democracy shall come to mean an 


Tenth: education is growth and there- 


fore the teacher shall start with the child at 
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his present stage of development. But hav- 
ing no accurate or readily accessible means 
of determining that stage or of subsequent 
progress, this principle shall be given only 
lip service. Grades shall be given according 
to rigid standards or else according to a 
normal curve (aptly named because it has 
the effect of making everyone normally 
lazy). 


But in later times evil corruption arose 
within this agreeable pattern of worship, 
and a Prince of Darkness appeared in the 
remote sixth-grade part of the Kingdom 
Contrary to both professional and lay under 
standing (one and the same thing in 
Chimera), this blackguard, this archfiend, 
this Beelzebub had betaken himself to sum 
mer school, where he began to take seriously 
many of the Godless wonders of which he 
learned. The most offensive objects were the 
pure white candles of progress which he 
proposed to substitute for the smoking pots 
of Chimera. 

Now no person in Chimera, not even the 
Superintendent, bad ever heard of anyone 
taking seriously the white candles of prog 
ress. To an orthodox Chimerian the flam 
ing oil in the Temple represented the high 
est practical achievement possible in the 


use of fire. No one could (so what was the 


use of trying) produce a better or more pure 


fire for practical purposes than the oils of 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In Chimera the school had been run 
for many decades by the unvarying and 
unchangeable Ten 
and in the school burned the holy 
smoking flame pots. So you can tm- 
agine the consternation when a heath 
en turned up on the faculty and began 
to practice his heretical rites in the 
classroom, and tried to replace the 
flame pots with pure white candles 
Mr. Ringgenberg teaches in McKinley 
Junior High School, Middletown, 
Oho. 


Commandments 
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Chimera. If this were not so, then the Gods 
were wrong and of course the Gods could 
not be wrong. After all, the direct worship 
of the candles was really idol worship, since 
the flaming pots were only representations 
of the Gods 

One thing led to another with the Prince 
He made such unheard of demands as the 
use of the gym by the clementary grades 
and of extra pay for such extra duties as 
the grading of papers. He gave achievement 
tests at the beginning of the year and re 
the and geared his 


peated them at end 


individualized instruction and grading sys 


tem to the results, a very offensive practice 
to those pupils who were accustomed to 
getting by without half trying. Many of his 


pupils found out that their sins of commis 
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sion and omission had both immediate and 
subsequent results. 

Oh! what wonderful justice of the Gods 
sentenced this evildoer to be banished for 
ever from the Kingdom of Chimera to a 
school far away where he received a higher 
salary along with the freedom to use his 
candies. No worse fate could befall him. 

Such was the deserving end of the Prince 
of Darkness. To make certain that no such 
sacrilege should ever happen again, stricter 
interviews were given all applicants for jobs, 
and the old timers told and retold of the 
heresies of the Prince. In this manner, the 
Gods of the Flaming Pots triumphed over 
their enemy. The beautiful and logical re 
sult was a school without disagreement or 
friction and also without candles 


The Great Pepperidge in Action 


im | av ved to ewaluate his 
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me of the 


began 


and 


bales of cotton and playing and singing 


excerpts ff Porgy Kew the class joined 


him in a rendition of the chorus from “Bess. You 


My Woman For the benefit of students of 


motivation is based on 


{ multiple sense appeal! 


n shools of education under tl 


motivation his mode of 


¢ the lesson made a big hit with the stu 


nearly all the visitors, with the notable 


the principal and the custodian 


nbarrassing moments ensued, when the 


Pepperidge from his 


percn 


ground that (is was con 


her and then the custodian 


cipers to remove the bales as 


ss fire hazard. Despite these 
and a few minor ones, such as 
sending for “cutters.” and the 
of boll 
Pepperidge finished the lesson 


beard 


onurnment weevils from 


sensational motivation 


af cxaminers gave Dr 
ng for the clas 
f time before 


SiPRirs 


posable ra 


" test. of i _ oniy & maticr 


be was licened as a fret assistant. SamMun 
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5 common factors to 


By 
Cc. C. COOLEY 


OSSIBLY ONE OF the most amazing things 
| greet our present-day public edu- 
cational system is the astonishing spread in 
the quality of the educational offerings we, 
the taxpayers, furnish. Some of the variance 
is inevitable, some even desirable; a good 
part of it is unexcusable 

On the one hand we find the adequately 
staffed and financed organization; on the 
other the marginal standard school, existing 
in a state of apathy, seemingly in operation 
from year to year only because of the inertia 
of previous years. It is with this situation 
that we are primarily concerned. Even some 
the surface 
delivering proper educational return for the 


of our fair-sized systems, on 

tax dollar are, upon closer examination, 

wallowing in the educational doldrums. 
We are 


sons and causes as with the correction of 


not so much concerned with rea- 


the trouble, but a few reasons may be listed 
Lack of financial backing is probably the 
most obvious. Tied in with this would be 
inadequate physical facilities, or an un 
More 


intangible, and sometimes even harder to 


balance of facilities within a system 


deal with than these two, are two more 
lay and professional apathy, and the ham 
pering effect of tradition. Lay apathy is 
probably more forgivable than the profes 
The latter, being close to a faulty 
should the 
fault, but attempt correction. As for tradi 
tion, this is no attempt to belittle its value, 
but all 


anaesthetic 


sional 


situation, not only recognize 


too often we allow it to be the 


which lulls us to an academic 


sleep, and, too, an ever-present excuse for 
leaving matters as they are 
The question resolves itself, then, into 


the matter of what we desire for these more 


give our schools 


SUBSTANCE 


passive school systems. We may accede to 
the very human desire to simplify the prob- 
lem. We will do just that, but first we must 
remind ourselves to remember what this 
matter of public education is. 

Education is concerned with the develop- 
ment of human personality; education is a 
basic social force concerned with the de 
velopment of a stable democratic order, It 
is mot a mechanical factory production 
routine for teacher, pupil, or administrator 
It is not the presentation alone of facts to 
be learned. The act of teaching is not so 
much a matter of techniques as it is a pres 
entation of principles. Teaching and the 
learning process often require a consider 
able subtlety on the part of the teacher 

What we desire in our schools, then, is 
Per 
haps substance is the sought-for quality 


something both broad and complex 


Three definitions follow 

1. That which gives a stability or solid- 
itv; confidence, as faith 

2. Of real worth and importance, of con 
siderable value. 

3. Of or pertaining to substance; having 
real existence—permanent, lasting 

Quite obviously, the manner of attain 
ment will vary from school to school. There 
are factors, however, common to all—sub 
stance creating factors, which are vitally 
intermeshed in this matter of having a 


school system which lives, breathes, and 


functions as it should. They will be listed 
and discussed 

1. Operational pattern. This phraseol 
ogy is open to criticism, The concern here, 
however, is for the inter-relational aspects 
of all those matters involved in the schools 
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operation, plus the eyuipment, : facilities, 
and supplies provided for instructional pur- 


wnes. The operational pattern is intended 


I 
t 


o be concerned with the whole range of 


the schools’ sphere of influence and those 


who, conversely, influence the school 


Threaded through this whole situation is 


something we could call the tone of the 


school. It mvolves the people of the com 
munity, adule and adolescents, the teach 
all those who 


ing force, the administration 


touch and are touched by the school 


In short, what is the composite feeling 


about the school? When occasion demands, 
how do they work together on school mat 
ters? How much positive interlacing of elf 
Is the 


then, is some 


fort is there on the xhools’ behalf 


hool a going concern? Here 


thing. however intangible, that bears di 


} 


rectly on the substance of the school. Subse 


quent points wi show a tiein with this 


hirst point 


ct asily cis 


int. Being an 

tor, the school physical plant 
community alive to the prob 
attention Especially is 


x in the community alert to the 
ff school structures which 


Many 


that other 


rec aity aspects 


ire at least Imposing externally 


times this is true to the extent 


he educational effort suffer con 


Thus unbalance would be pres 
tal educational picture School 
almost 


iu. however a xicme 


I wu bevond the sc pe ot 


primary stress here should 


utilization of the existing 


n than n . today's 


to the that 


j 
' racts 


extent 
must be 


aces for 
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namics, home-like atmosphere, teaching 
equipment, lighting, heating, and ventila 
tion. Most of these matters can be initiated 
or improved at small cost, even in the older 
schools. They all contribute to the process 


of creating the school with substance 


3. Personnel. School personnel is so all 
important that it may well be thought of 
as the key problem in the approach toward 
school substance. Irrational and silly actions 


in the hiring, dismissal, retention, and 
treatment of empleyees occur constantly in 
«hools. Keep this problem on the prope: 
track by remembering that instruction is 
the primary purpose of the school. Person 
nel are employed and retained as a service 
Other 


Administration 


to this aim purposes must be 


servient for example 


not exist for itself, or tor its own giorihca 


tion. Nor do teachers exist to serve adminis 


tration, All exist to serve the instructional! 


purposes of the school 


Certain characteristics are expected of all 


sxhool personnel. They 


should, above a 


have emotional stability. We scem to live 


in a world today where normal values of 


life are subjected to severe stress and strain 


It is one of the functions of anyone con 


nected with the schools to serve as a steady 


ing influence, a balance wheel, All persons 


in the school employ need to be masters of 


their particular skills, at least to the extent 


ob com 


that their actions and work on the 
/ 


mand the respect of townspeople and co 


Lhe 


m is not met 


workers cause for education sufiers if 


The } , m ft her ' 
n ciassTroom teacher, in con mt con 


t with the must be 
ling imtact an esprit 
I here 


militaristic 


is no place tor 
suff, un 


line type. We are 


g simply 


hte the modern picture I rue learn 


nnot take place in such situations 
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5 Common Facrors tro Grve Our ScHoois SupsTance 


Under the heading of school personnel 
we may rightly include the school board 
and custodial staff. Though at somewhat 
opposite ends of the picture, they neverthe- 
less wield their influence on the school pic- 
ture, the former obviously, and the latter 
more than would ordinarily be thought. 


4. Curriculum content. The school seek- 
ing this quality of substance should be in- 
tensely concerned with curriculum, cur- 
riculum improvement, and curriculum re- 
organization if necessary. Following demo 
cratic concepts, let such work be a coopera- 
uve effort involving both school personnel 
and lay people. Such group work on cur 
ricular changes is relatively slow, but by 
using this method all those concerned have 
the opportunity to contribute to the total 
result. This alone helps to create sub- 
stance by the ticing in of the community 
with the school 

Curriculum building, like the design of 
a school plant, has almost become a science. 
Caution should be extended here. While 
not beyond the depth of school faculty and 
community workers, it is a slow process, 
and any such reorganization may well cover 
a period of several years 


The 


into 


modern curriculum should bring 


use the newer tools, the audio-visual 
aids, the field trip, the outside speaker, the 
project method, or the core curriculum 
where suitable 

Curriculum, which might be referred to 
as the heart of the school operation, cer- 
tainly should receive a fair share of atten 
tion in the development of the total school, 


} 


and in the development of the substance 


factor. 


5. Public relations. It is strange that over 
the years the schools have not been more 


cognizant of the power of public relations 


¢ 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Cooley thinks that the “astonish- 
ing spread” in the quality of education 
in the U.S. is in some ways inevitable 
but that “a good part of it is imexcus- 
able.” He suggests five points at which 
schools everywhere might find com- 
mon ground, and have the same stand 
ards. For the past eight years he has 
taught in the Plymouth, Mich., Public 
Schools. This year he is doing graduate 
work at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 





Public relations have, all too often, come 
to the fore only when a building program 
was planned, with the attendant bond is 
sue. Modern educational thought subscribes 
to the pattern of a continuing public-rela 
tions program. In the larger schools this 
may be formalized and command the full 
time attention of 4 skilled person. However, 
in the far-snore-numerous smaller schools 
the matter of public relations becomes the 
concern of all personnel 

Public relations is more than a matter of 
selling the schools to the public; it is a 


process of ticing the public in with the 


school in the educational effort. In the past, 
the pulling and hauling evident from time 
to time between the school and its public 
was all too often a matter of ignorance of 
educational aims 

All of the factors mentioned here, and 
others, work together and overlap in the 
attaining and maintaining of a functional 
school, a school that fits its community, 
serves its pupils, and both prepares and 
encourages them to adjust into the flow of 
the community life, to the end that they 
may be happy, useful, and earning citizens 
Only when this occurs can it be truly said 
that the school has substance. 


No one will dispute the aatement that the first year of teaching is a difficult one; but 
so also is the second—and the third—and the thirtieth.—Maay Heaty in The Indiana 


Teacher. 





READING is CATCHING 


when you know their dreams, interests 


By LORRENE I 


THATS the catch 
7 
That was the suspicious response that 


brought me to an abrupt halt several 


years ago in a language-arts class. This re 


mark was thrust at me by a very earnest 
eyed seventh grade lad who questioned my 
sincerity when I happily announced, “To 
day we shall read just for pleasure. 


Alter a asked 


and his reply was 


stunned moment, | Larry 


what he meant by “catch, 
school he 


the comple 


whenever he read in 
clocked 


his reading, or, at the 


that 


wv as 


euher given a test on 


won of story's end 


, 
there was a crossexamination comparable 


' 


to the third degree 


Pleasure reading? I here 
was no such thing 


Larry's question burned its way into my 


conscience, and determination rose to the 


fore and announced in me that belore 


these 


books 


junior h th s«hool was past history 


children would voluntarily reach for 


und ask lor more 
Deter 


cdlge is an even more 


nation is all very well, but know! 


dynamic force. Little 


ssroom chats established needed 


, 
and gave clu as to reading hkes 


kes. Reading tests showed at what 
en were capable of reading 
eresting to know that this 

ud a reading span which 


um easy third-grade level to 


ine. To ascertain what maga 
‘mt en) wed we conducted in 


ls. and we bolst red our 


lor there 
med in terms of the 


the Old West: there 


ORI 


were the muscle men who lived a cham 


pion's life with such an author as Tunis 


there were the adventure and mystery seek 


ers just waiting for an introduction to 


Meader, Pease, and Jewett; there were the 


quiet children whose very shyness gave them 


# oneness with animal fiction; there were 


children who needed the security the 


family chronicle; and there were girls who 


wanted to live, if only vicariously, in a 


world of college dorms, frilly proms, and 


gallant young men. Of course, we had any 


embryonic screntists, a historian 

a bevy of would-be nurses, and a 
brace of pocts and fashion fanciers, so our 
reading wants were many 


fancy, and al 


Children are creatures of 
though reading was what this group wanted 
they weren't sold on the idea of going after 
it. So Mohammed's mountain came to the 


sxhool. We looted the public library's treas 


urechest many times that vear to sul ply 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


is ts much 


student is already 


ont read. So Mrs. Ort's own 


ns: First catch and learn the 
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Reapinc Is CATCHING 


adequately our room library, and the fol- 
lowing year we made even more frequent 
raids anil plunders. The problem now be- 
came not, “Who will volunteer to help 
make library selections this month?” but, 
“We'd better give someone else a turn; you 
were on the library committee last time!” 

In helping children help themselves to 
books, I, too, helped myself to necessary 
teaching know-how 

Every teacher, I found, must know many 
books himself—not just one or two books, 
but a treasure-chest full. He love 
books, book radiance must be 
“catching.” The premium placed on books 


must 
and his 


by adult prestige exerts a great influence 
upon young people 
and love are 


Understanding, humor, 


prime teaching requisites. Io understand 


a child a teacher must know his needs, 
abilities, limitations, and ambitions, Only 
then can he help in placing the right book 
in the child's hands 

The physical aspect of a book is all im 
portant. Beautiful, clear, and readable print 
on a well-spaced page will say, “Take me!” 
to a child, and lovely illustrations to whet 
the imagination will also add to the book's 
charm 

Generally speaking, pupils enjoy leisure 
reading at a grade—or sometimes two grades 
They dislike a book 
that is too difficult, for then the book be 


comes the 


below their own level 
master and not the friend. 

If a child asks for a speci book and a 
different bill of sale is offered him, he be 
He wants what he wants when 
he wants it! However, if he says, “Haven't 


comes irate 
you any good books here?” then he expects 
you to pitch in with whatever Houdini 
magic you possess and produce the book, 
and he'll thank you for it 

This space is reserved for the really good 
books with an invisible no-sale sign neatly 
pinned on them by would-not-be-readers. 
Such books should be a stimulus to teaching 
salesmanship, and good salesmanship is not 
obtuse. If an introverted book appears on 
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our reading shelves, I remove it and place 
it on my own desk—a situation certain to 
draw questions! Another trick is to tell a 
child who could enjoyably profit from the 
reading that such a book is perhaps too ad 
vanced for him, and that whips the ego into 
denial. A third method is to read tantalizing 
little snips from the book, for a teacher can 
do much to enhance its value if he will 
build up its character with oral presenta- 
tion. 

I remember most vividly how spell-bound 
an assistant librarian held a room of third 
graders. She came to tell them the story of 
a littk monkey, but she captivated their 
eyes first with a furry monkey on a stick 
The morkey’s animated cavortings and the 
librarian’s voice sold a book that was prob 
ably loved right down to its very binding 
“But,” you object, “that’s third grade!” 
Very true, but there's a good pinch of third 
grader left over in even the most super 
sophisticated teen-ager, and he still responds 
to the dramatic. 

These are but a few of the numerous ways 
to popularize a book—to make it a member 
of the peer group 

Reading of all kinds can be glamorized 
by attractive student-planned bulletin 
boards featuring colorful book jackets. Chil 
dren enjoy making papier-mdché book char 
acters and masks, or artistically interpret 


ing favorite books and stories in group ac 


tivated murals and 


friezes. Every room 
shouid have its own student librarian and 
assistants, and, better yet, a library club 
is invaluable. Publicity, too, is a compelling 
incentive for ego-centered youth, and an 
original book review (complete with by-line) 
published in either the local or school news 
paper is high reward. Reading can be de 
lightfully linked with music, art, geography, 
science—oh, where shall we stop with this 
Operation Book? 

Have you ever attempted to rename the 
days of the week? We have. There was Magic 
Day when tricks were performed a la sci 


ence, and where did the children get the 
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wherewithal to perform such feats? From 
books, to be sure. We also have had Riddle 
Day, My Favorite Author Day, Funniest 
Book Day, Career Day, Rhyme and Rhythm 
Day, and (sh!) Mystery Day. Our days are 
so full of a number of things that we've all 
learned to be as happy as the few but pro- 
verbial kings. 

Pupils should become cognizant of the 
various types of reading that they will en- 
counter: factual and informative reading, 
signs and symbols, specialized reading such 
as charts and graphs, remedial reading, writ- 
ten 


communication, mathematical and sci 


The Cirarinc Houser 


entific reading, and pleasure reading. Recog- 
nition of these areas reduces misunderstand- 
ing and clarifies the thinking in selecting 
the best method of approach needed for 
effective mastery. 


It has taken time to prove to Larry and 


some of his friends that there is a realm 
of pleasure reading, but in that time many 
beys and girls have learned that books can 
be friends and not Puritanical task-masters. 
The question no longer is, “What's the 
“When shall 
These children 


catch?” but 
books?” 


passport to the universe of books. 


we get more 


have found their 


Remedial-Reading Student: What He’s Like, 
What He Needs 


‘ 
‘ 


from 


remedial reading program draws its students 


a minority group in which the incidence of 


«“<ial, peremmal, and emotional maladjustment is 


relatively frejuent and the range of intelligence 


widely varied 


In general, the remedial reader is more often 


characterized by that dullness 


of response, indiffer 


ene, apathy, or sullenness which suggests unhap 


piness deep rooted shambles of self respect 


Fear & evidence averted eve, the hanging 


act. amd the star d reaction to sudden nomes 


~ questions Posture is frequently poor, featuring 


s va | Hoop shoulders. of protruding stomach 


There. tex s a carclemnem about appearance, evi 


dence of d nent of clothing and, in mor 


flagrant cases. unkemptness of person In addition 


the signe of sex interest are marted)y discernible in 


¢ demeanor of both girls and } 


mre 
The 


cardinal trait that is recognizable throughout 


ms is @ general resistance of negativiem 
This be 


mechanisms of 


toward learning. the teacher, and 


of the 


peers 


comes overt in a superfluiry 


withdrawal, passive resistance, and degrees of ag 


giemiveness ranging remarks to temper 


sntrums In @ sore ' mxsition. but seemingly 


the 


extendis 


s areas Sell 


wif in 


feelings of 


treatment There @ & Rotice 


ll confidence and ene of 


respomsitility, Dependence om the teacher is high 


Interests are weually limited, sometimes childlike 


and often bordering on the delinquent 


Suggesta 


bility is ilisturbances im the 


great, resulting in 


classroom and truancy 


An exposition of the characteristics of the re 


medial reader clearly establishes the premise that 
his problem is not founded merely on a lack of 


reading skill. Prolonged failure and denial of the 


normal, socially approved satisfactions derived from 


academic success result in emotional blocking that 


is designed to protect him from the school’s con 


tinued attacks on his integrity, and a pattern of 


frustration that hinders learning in the classroom 


situation. For these reasons, the remedial reader 


ts the 


solution of his reading problem and 


expends his energies in futile attempts to evade 


situations in which he truly beliewes be cannot suc 


cred. The inevitably resu 


tant failure sets up a cir 
that he 
diminishing his 


culer reaction. reenforcing his assertion 


never can read well and further 


self respect 


In recognition of the total problem of the reme 


dial reader, the rewedial reading process is os 


sentially therapeutic. Its basic 


attack on the read 


ing deficiency is the emotional reeducation of the 


acolewrnt 
The teacher « al reading must think pri 


marily in terms of t) omotion of the welfare 


of the individual as an individual and as an individ 
| within the group rather than solely in terms of 
mprovement of the student's academic shill — 


ae | 


Fducation 
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In School Through Interest 


By E. PHILIP Van KERSEN 


urTtTier Junior Hicn Scnoor in Flint, 

Mich., is attempting to tackle the 
problem of how to secure good voluntary 
attendance. 

We know that most children when they 
are very young play at going to school and 
look forward ecagerly to kindergarten as a 
big event. Yet somewhere along the !ine a 
feeling of antagonism is created and tru- 
ancy is in the making. We thought that 
most of this feeling came as a result of 
children not being able to achieve on the 
level of accomplishment demanded of them. 

To reach a solution to our problem one 
of the first steps was an adjustment to in- 
dividual differences. Children were checked 
on an achievement test for scores in reading, 
math, and social studies. If they did not 
score on the fifth-grade level, they were given 
special help by a teacher qualified for the 
job by training and understanding. These 
pupils increased in accomplishment so much 
that many were allowed to enter regular 
classes after a year's stay in the individual- 
assistance group. More to the point was the 
increased interest on the part of these boys 
and girls; there was less tension and less 
dislike 


classes are under close scrutiny to ascertain 


of school. At present all regular 
the correct amount and type of subject 
matter for each pupil as well as his learning 
rate. We hope to provide students oppor 
tunities to learn without undue strain 


We also wanted to make the pupils feel 


a part of the democracy already existing 
among the entire staff of the school. The 
teachers feel free to contribute their ideas 


for the common good, and each suggestion 
2 


Editor's Note: Mr. VanKersen is dean of 
hoys and director of attendance, Whittier 
Junior High School, Flint, Mich. 


for new methods is given every considera- 
tion. This sentiment of “belonging” is 
passed along unconsciously to the students 
so it was not difficult to formaily invite 
students into partnership in this democratic 
living. We invited their opinions about 
their courses of study, and the results found 
their way into the curriculum study com 
mittee’s findings. 

Special attempts were made to create in 
parents an interest in the school. When 
their children first arrived in 7B, the 
parents met and visited with the class and 
homeroom teachers, inspected the school 
plant, and heard the school's philosophy 
explained. Attendance was explained as a 
procedure of cooperation to protect the 
child and assist the parent. During recent 
years constant effort has been made to in- 
form parents of their children's good points 
before any bad ones were discussed. Each 
time report cards were sent out a memo 
of pertinent facts concerning the school 
was enclosed in each envelope. Parents were 
invited in to assist the homeroom teachers 
with health examinations and records 
They also cheerfully acted as patrons and 
patronesses for the evening dancing parties 
At all times fathers and mothers were in 
vited to attend classes and discuss with the 
faculty any questions about their children 

Our efforts to gain attendance through 
interest in Whittier, then, are based on the 
attractiveness of a school program tailored 
to fit pupils’ needs, an intelligent analysis 
of parents’ requests for absences, and most 
fundamentally on the real and deep interest 
of teachers, deans, principal, and parents. 
Attendance is important in the Whittier 
objective—the creation within our boys and 
girls of the desire and the power for self 
direction. Our results so far make us proud 
and happy and justify the extra effort. 
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Events & OPINIONS 


ceive funds for health, recreation, and lunches. (2 
Catholic schools will be excluded from other bene 
fis they desire, such as funds for construction 
teachers’ sala 


ries. (§) Bus transportation will be left up to indi 


maintenance, operations, books, or 


vidual states 


PURCHASE SCANDAL 
been wasted in alleged improper or illegal pur 


Millions of dollars have 


chases of school building supplies for the New York 
City Public Schools, according to a report prepared 
Mayor 
Commissioner Sihetis 
New 


for Acting Impelliterri by Investigation 


say recent news items in the 


York Post. The report charges wasteful and 


costiy practices by employes of the repair and 


maintenance bureau of the Board of Education, in 
collaboration with 


certain contractors and manu 


facturers. Charges include the purchase of inferior 
from favored firms without 


materials competitive 


bidding, and approval of repair work that did not 
come up to specifications 

A rule is that orders for supplies or work ex 
ceeding $200 must be approved by the Committee 
of Building and Sites. Sheils says that this rule was 
evaded by breaking up purchases into units of less 


than $20o-—such as giving 5 separate oral orders 


for $:68 worth of a given item, on the same 
Moss 


saul he 


Maximillian president of the Board of 


cation thought the investigation had 
ed the point where criminal prosecution was 


d. How are things in your city? 


PSYCHIATRIC 


present an | 


Psychiatric examinations for 


prospective teachers in New Jersey 


were recommended in a statement approved by 


Ielegates attending a yout! 
Jersey State 
New York 


conference of the New 
Federation of Women's Clubs, says a 
Times news item. If that is a good idea, 
kin 't a better one be to give such examinations 
nt and prospective parents? Here's a United 


, 


of the same week as the Times news 


and in the parent-child relations 


be found the crucial roots of 
which make for acceptable or unacceptable adjust 
ment to the realities of life in society.” 


Sheldon 


That is 


what Dr Glueck and his wife Eleanor 


conclude after a 10-year study of 500 delinquent 


boys and a carefull 


y matched group of 500 boys 


‘d ten 't eet into trot ble 


who 
sts of Harvard Uni 

their investigation they 

hich future criminals and 

identified carly in their 

careers-in most cases, while they are in the 
first grade. The system, which is supposed to be 


R7% accurate, is based upon three major factors 


character ' 
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The boy's relations with his parents; what kind of 
a temperamental and character tvpe he is, and how 
he gets along with other people 


COLLEFGE ENROLMENT DROPS Almost 

~ of U. S. colleges and universities have smalier 
enrolments for the current school year than they 
had a vear ago, says the New York Jimes, on the 
basis of reports of 492 institutions to Dr. Raymond 
Walters, president of che University of Cincinnat: 
The two chief causes are a decline in enrolment 
of veterans of World War Il and smaller 
man classes which refiect the low birth rate of the 


fresh 


£ incteen Thirties. A good many institutions had 
decreases ranging from & to 14% 


MILITARIZED” SCHOOL 
lot of tentative planning of steps to take in pre 
paring the schools to meet a possible atom- bomb 
attack 


There has been a 


But what appears to be a startling plan 
New York 
News. A circular distributed to the teachers of » 
New York City high school, according to the News 


indeed, is reported by the Teacher 


provides for “complete militarization of the life of 


the school in the guise of training the boys in 


order to reduce death and injury to a minimum in 


case of an ‘A’ bomb attack.” 


Orders” for homeroom teachers include these 


Informal relations between teacher and students 


must give way to a military discipline. Student 


homeroom offcers are to be captains, lheutenants 
and sergeants 


Students are to swear alicgiance to 


the colors daily. Announcements will be 
With 


attention, a daily military inspection of their ap 


read as 


Orders of the Day.” students standing at 


pearance and apparel will be made. (Presumably a 
student with a loose shoe lace could be ordered to 
the cafeteria to peel potatoes As for classroom 


teachers, they are to insist on a rigid etiquette 


“Yes, Sir” and “No, Sir,” for example, And in 
the Marine Hand 


book is to supplement the course of study. Formal 


health and physical education 


drills and military exercises are to replace games 
That's the story as we read it in the News 


PREXY 
versity is 52 years old 


The average president of a major uni 
is “loaded with degrees and 


memberships,” is married, and is the father of 4 


children, according to a survey of the 97 presidents 


who attended the recent annual meeting of the 


American Association of Universities reported by the 


Asmociated Press. (Presumably this typical university 


head sports half a Phi Beta Kappa Key, as just 


about half of the 97 subjects wear one.) This infor 


mation is of no carthly value or use. But if you 


absorbed only valuable, useful information you 


might not know much 
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4 Sociological Approach to Education, by 
Liovp ALLEN Coox« and Etaine ForsytTu 
Coon. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1950. xii + 514 pages, $4.50 


work ‘ 


identified as a revision of Cook's earlier 


yamunity Backgrounds of Education, this 


new volume is much more than a re-examination 
tithe 4 


Indeed. the new 


<al Approach to 


of © ormimal work 
Fducation, indicates as 
ale offers the moul which is a theme 
the twenty hapters 


f Life 


Campus Culture and Learning 


which range from 
The ( 


ommunity Frames and “Social Class 
im the S? i” t 


ard I te f ik myuent Cangs 


it i@ highly gratifying to find a textbook which 
has so quickly responded to the most recent develop 
With 


¢ weual educational lag om textbook reporting it 


ments im the teld that it purports to cover 


ould have taken trom five to ten years for the 
oval surveys of the Warner group to have 


ally true when bask 


S. ROSS and EARL R. GABLER, Revieu 


Editors 


material is to be furnished as content rather than 
mere editorial comment on or bibliographical list 
ing of the latest studies 

The authors also furnish late conclusions from 
sociometry, group dynamics, and child socialization, 
integral parts of an educational approach that is 
dynamic and personal rather than book centered 
and stat The community ornented technique is 
well developed, as it was in the previous volume, 
and it may reasonably be argued that this method 
of attack is the educational front of tomorrow 
today's! 
Sociological Ap- 


proach to Education, it may be said that Francis 


which ought wo be, of course 


In reasonable criticism of A 


Brown in Educational Sociology (Prentice-Hall 


1947) takes a slightly more anthropological view 
of the culture question involved, and 


(Cooks 


while the 
Stendler's 
may be 
the relegation of Allison 


failure to include Celia Burns 


Children of Brasstown im their survey 


pardoned as an oversight 


Davis’ comtribution to the field to bibliographical 





\ , 1 of sound principles and 
descriptions of actual curmeulum practice 


this book w help meet the very real need 
for incisive appraisal and analysis of curricu 
n programs 
Iwo types of material are presented. The 
first five chapters are devoted to a discus 
sion of the basic factors which make curricu 
American 


wement essential in 


n appraisal of curriculum pro 
f +) ! ’ ; 
f the administrative 


facilitate sound cur 





CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL and Associates 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


riculum work, and a list of general criteria 
for the evaluation of a curriculum program 
The remaining chapters present nine re 
ports of actual curriculum programs of 
various types 

This volume is especially suitable for use 
in workshops and other in-ervice educa 
tion programs because it focuses attention 
mm procedures of curriculum change. Col 
lege professors will find this book stimulat- 
ng for use in classes concerned with curricu 


464 pages. ( loth $3.00 


) 


ium improvement 
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Book Reviews 


condoned. These are 
remedied in the next 


only cannot be 
that should be 


reference 
omiss,ons 
edition 
Nevertheless, 4 Sociological Approach to Educa 
tion is so far ahead of most of its competitors and 
«© patently fresh in viewpoint that it should be 
think that I can 
predict a wide acceptance for it among those who 


used and read immediately. I 


have a real interest and stake in preserving the 


best of what we hold self evident in the American 
way of life 

Kenxetan V. Lorri 
Willamette University 


Salem, Ore 


Dynamic Plane Geometry, by Davin SKOLNIK 
with editorial assistance of Mues C. 
Hartiey. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1950. 259 pages, Se.56 
Some of the this book are 


special features of 


1. /t meets accepted standards. Not only does it 


fulfill the requirements of the traditional course in 
plane geometry, but it is up-to-date in meeting the 


standards set forth by the requirements of General 


Mathematics for the Tenth Year 


2. There is provision for individual difference 


is evident in the three-track classification of 


The emphasis throughout the book is 
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laid upon the exercises rather than upon the formal 
propos: ion 

3. There is @ thorough treatment of motion and 
functional relationships. The ideas of motion varia 
tion and functional relationships have been care 
fully developed. Few groups of exercises can be 
found in the book that do not contain some prob 
lems in functional relationship 

4. There is an unusually thorough treatment of 
numerical trigonometry. Since few pupils ever take 
a course in trigonometry, it is almost necemary to 
teach the fundamental! principles of surveying and 
course. This 
book provides generously for this necessity 


indirect measurement in a geometry 
5. Methods of thinking are emphasized. Methods 


of attack and the mechanic of thinking out a 


proof are emphasized. Each new method is called 
to the attention of the pupil as scon as he has 
used it, and suitable exercises are provided for 
further practice in using it 

6. Integration of mathematics has been attempted 
where feasible. The book contains a large number 
of arithmetic and algebraic applications as well as 
numerical trigonometry. As concepts and skills are 
developed they are applied to three dimensional 
situations 


Logical reasoning ts applied to life situations 


Pupils are consistently taught to reason in non 
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geometric situations. This is done in a natural way, 
levoid of any artificiality 
, Wittam 4 Mactlarrny 
Huntington High School 
Huntington, N.Y 


The Nature of the Administrative Process 
by Jesse B. Sears. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co., 1g50. 02 ag $:, 

This book applies to the fix 

Ministration the sceentif analys 

ative process which has been s 


ness and government. To many 


present un P ay roact 
wint new t many t 
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Help for every school on its own problems: 


This just-published book is planned to help every school to deal with its own particular 
problems of sex education—to decide whether to provide sex education, and if so, 
how, where, and to what extent. There are 36 pages and 13 tables of facts on the sex 
activities, information, and attitudes of young people, and succeeding chapters abound 
re spe alized data. And there are 44 pages of up-to-1950 b bliographi s and lists 
of teaching aids and professional materials in sex education 
A special value of this book is that it hts sex education into the “life adjustment 
and “tamily life education’ programs now being stressed. Read the table of contents 
below and order a copy for 10-day free examination today ' 


SEX EDUCATION 
AS HUMAN RELATIONS 


A Guide book on Content and Methods 


By LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


Associate Professor of Family Life Education 
School of Home Economics, Oregon State College 
PORMERLY: Director of the Association for Family Living, Chicago, Ill Senior Spe 
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The December Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue Crearinc House for December 


We have a student council in our school bat it 
doesn't amount to much because we can't get any 
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ship Development Program at Ludlow: 


It is time we teachers call a halt to the promis 
cuous labelling of children’s conduct and possible 
reactions—or else let us become better equipped 
~Rebchah R 


for the handling of such terms 


Lichman, p. 218 


My cighth grade arithmetic class was working in 


the area of percentage In order to make the subject 


ss meaningful as pomible we had arranged the 


movable desks so that they formed a large per cent 
sign. This proved to be such a satisfactory approach 
that om some days we spent the whole class period 
working out varnations of this formatior Don 
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2 books for the improvement of 
your program in 


Physical Education 








TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY €. CRAINE 


A timely book to use in developing your improved 
postwar physi al education program on the Junior and 


senior high school level! 


This book takes the individual skills of 8 different 
sports, and makes exciting competitive games, with 


scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, co 
ordinated skills games for each sport! The play way, 
with ne monotonous drill, pupils improve in each skill 
and learn 


of « sport to play the sport better. Here's 


& program that you can use at once in your present 
plans 


with classes large or small, in cramped or 
unlimited space 
215 competitive skills 
games for 8 sports 
The 215 skil ti 


, ‘ 
activ ee (hal are 


s games in this book are the big muscle 
recommended by authorities. The 
games make exciting fun of the regular period. And 
the 7 chapters of Part I are devoted to the organiza 
tion, administration, and teaching of the modern 
athictic-shills program, according to accepted educa 


tional principles. Throughout the book, there are 
suggestions on obtaining and improvising equipment 
m a small budget. Order a copy today for 10-day free 


' 
ation 


Net prof. price, $2.20—10-day approval 
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MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By DOREEN FOOTE 


With this new book as a source, you can offer the 
modified and corrective pupils in your school an im 
proved program that will be the envy of the normal 
1A most “handi 


capped” pupils are left out of a planned physical edu 


pupils schools, “restricted” and 


cation program. Yet most of them, for their own 
good, shold have a light activity program euited for 
their condition. In this first beok of its kind ever pub 
lished, tht author presents a practical, tested program 


for these neglected pupila 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


ollowing the chapters on classification, organiza 
tien, and procedure, the author offers nine chapters 
of activities and games for modihed and corrective 
Descriptions, rules, and diagrams make the 
And, as 
Dr Josephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword of 
the book, “Ewen the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ 


classes in physical education, who may have exhausted 


pup le 
procedurs for each activity or game clear 


his ideas for an enriched program, can get sugges 
tions from Modified Activities in Physical Education 
for making class time more meaningful! for everyone 
in terms of a greater variety of skills.” Order « copy 


for 10-day free examination today 


Net prof. price, $1.60-—10-day approval 
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New York 3 
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What to Watch for in 
December's Issue of 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


“A Concept of Counseling,” by E. G. Wil- 
lamson ... “Ten Years of Evaluated 
Guidance Services,” by Herold J. Mea- 
honey . .. “Organaation and Operation 
of a Vocational Library,” by Lawrence 
Brammer and Milton Williams, Jr... . "A 
Current View of Men Personnel Adminis- 
trators in Colleges and Universities,” by 
Gerald Saddlemire 


Test Users,” by Donald E. Super 


“A Dilemma for 
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75 Years Young ... 


That's The Journal of Education—the most 
ng-lived education magazine in the United 


tates 


Invigerated by its own special Fountain 
f Youth, the Journal moves into its fourth 
quarter;century with a lively zest for tackling 


tomorrpw’'s problems 


The Journal is adding a fresh new format 
to display the three features which have kept 
it yourg 


INFORMATION 
INSPIRATION 
IDEAS 


Watch for our “New Look’ 
ruary celebratir 


‘ 
school 


Anniversary Issue 


Vs seventy-hit! year 


The Journal. bigger and better than ever 
will continue its threeway combination w 


ther publication offers 


i—INFORMATION on the 
t news of the educat 
world, espec: y in our reconstruct 


News Lhygest 


?.. INSPIRATION 


encouraging, full 
written material, U 
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for every educator 
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fo filmetrips has been published by Encyclopaedia in which a principle is applied. (HS, Col. Ad.) 
Britannica Piles, Wilmette, IIL The texts are those 


of ea different publishers, but the films and film THE LAW: Why We Respect the Law—1 1/4 
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respect for all law—bie and litth—a habu of obedi 
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ATOMIC ENERGY; A ecience assembly lecture, illustrated 

ATOMIC ENERGY, A play in three scenes 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE 

SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp. 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, @ science assembly lecture 

WONDERS OF SCIENCE, a« scientific assembly program 

WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC METHOD? 

COMPUTATIONS WITH APPROXIMATE NUMBERS 

THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING 

MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) 

NEW EMPHASES IN MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, bibliographies (1949) 
A STUDENT'S APPROACH TO MECHANICS 

YOUTH OPENS THE DOOR TO CANCER CONTROL, bibliographies (1949) 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 
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THE NEW, FULL-COLOR, THREE-DIMENSIONAL MAP 


Vinyl plastic, durable, 


SIZE: 4 x 40 inches WEIGHT: 2% pounds MATERIAL: waterproof, washable, 


non-intlammable 
HORIZONTAL SCALE: 1 5,125,000, or 1” = 50 miles 
VERTICAL EXAGGERATION: 20 wo | 
CITIES: Approximately 2,000 cities are shown 
RIVERS AND LAKES: = rivers and tributaries, depicting entire U. S. draimage system 


several thousand lakes and reservoirs, are shown 
NATIONAL PARKS: 100 nathonal parks and monuments 
MOUNTAINS: About 200 mountain ranges and their prominent peaks are shown 
| COLORS: Map is lithographed in 11 brilliant colors to 
. emphasize rehef features iight blue and dark 
blue for rivers and oceans, red for state boundar- 
es, black for place names and grid lines. Eleva 


tions are depicted by the following gradient 
trnts Owe 7 


PRICE $37.50 F.O.B. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together"’ 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
im the field of democretc group ectiites. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dre- 
matc productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suo- 
cessful guidence of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financ- 
mg student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in | wy holesti ; 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bete question. 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions end eids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS—ideas and plens for educative 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimuleting 
loyalty end school spit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guwidence in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edvu- 
catrve and wholesome social activities. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responsiblity. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES —Music, commence- 
ment. point systems, ete. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 





